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HERE YOU ARE! 


Were you waiting for our SPE- 
CIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER of 








$5.u0? 

The World’s famous Bilhorn 
Folding Organ is known every- 
where. Now is your chance. 


50 per cent from the catalogue 
list-price and then deduot The 
special Christmas offer of $5.00. 
A postal-card will bring vou all 
particulars. Offer good ‘till 
Jan, Ist, 1910. 
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to apply to the Evangelistic Bureau for approved and 
recommended helpers. 
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Reports from Eureka College 


H. H. Peters, field secretary of Eureka 
College, has recently issued two important 
leaflets. One deals with the matter of col- 


lege attendance. It shows that Eureka Col- 
lege has graduated 441 people—306 men and 
135 women. The college has granted only 
eleven honorary degrees in all its history. 
This gives the college an Alumni family of 
452. But forty-two of these have passed 
beyond, leaving an active membership of 410. 
In this group there are 109 ministers, sixty 


teachers, six bankers, nineteen physicians, 
twenty-seven lawyers, ten missionaries, 
twenty-nine in commercial pursuits, ten in 
public service and reform work, and five 
newspaper men. The college has enrolled 
2,300 different pupils during the past ten 
vears. This makes an average attendance of 


230. The total attendance in the Cellegiate 
Department for this time is 643; in the Pre- 
paratory Department, 941; in the Bible De- 
partment, 405; in the Music Department, 656; 
in the Art Department, 230; in the Commer- 
cial Department, 367. The average per an- 
num in the various departments shows = 
attendance as follows: Collegiate, sixt 

four; Preparatory, ninety-four; Bible, Seat 
Music, sixty-five; Art, twenty; Commerc al, 
thirty-six. With the vigorous campaign that 
is now being carried on from the office, to- 
gether with the field work, it ought to be 
an easy matter to run the attendance up 
to an average of 400 within the next year or 


two,’ 


The other leaflet is the financial statement 
about the college. This shows the college 
property to be worth $115,000. The present 
endowment is $53,950. This is in three forms: 
$30,000 of this is in real estate, $17,400 in 
real estate mortgages, $6,550 is in personal 
funds. It has seventy-six acres of land in 


Indiana, 
worth $1,800 


that is regarded as non-productive, 
and two other pieces of real es- 


tate of unknown value. The total indebted- 
ness of the college is $20,493.66. There has 
been an annual deficit of something like 


$5,000 for several years. This has been met 
by voluntary contributions and offerings from 
the churches. The present campaign looks 
towards the endowment of the school to the 
extent of meeting the deficit and providing 
for the enlargement of the work. $30,000 
has been pledged toward the $125,000 propo- 
sition, and the campaign is wexing warm. It 
is expected that the entire amount will be 
raised by September 1, 1910. 


Children’s Day for Missions 


The offerings from the Sunday-schools for 
Children’s Day for Home Missions shows a 
gain of $1,000 for the first month of the 
fiscal year; 141 new schools are lined up 
already this year; 106 schools have sent 
greater offerings than last year and only 
forty-one have had thé temerity to send 
anything less than they sent last year and 
ten schools 


we are very glad to say only 
have stood still, marking time, giving the 


The state secretaries are 
still “rustling in the brush” for the slow 
moving schools. Indications are that the 
bulk of the offering will be in by the first 
of the New ear, and the offering for the 
year will probably be the greatest we have 
ever had. 

Superintendents and secretaries are asked 
to remit promptly in order that the gather- 
ing of the offering may not delay other ap- 
peals. Remittances in every case should be 
made to the American Christian Missionary 
Society. All drafts, money orders, checks, 
ete., should be made only to the American 
Christian Missionary Society, and not to the 
secretaries. 


same as last year. 
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Rheumatism 


is relieved by 


Sulphur 
Water 
Baths 


which can be quickly, conven- 


iently and cheaply made with 
warm water and 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


Excellent also for skin diseases 
and to induce sleep when rest- 


less and wakeful. All druggists, 
Hill’s s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c 











ew Invention! 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Now Does 
All the Work 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 
etc. on the floor, by the 
Vacuum Process 


The Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly 
woman. Airis drawn through 
body and fibreof c. arpet 
at terrific speed. Car. 
ries all dust, dirt, grit, 
germs, etc., into 
the Cleaner. No 
dust in 












brush, 
sweeper, 


ws 
Ww dust ban 


Not Sold in Stores cloth. Cleans, 

Sweeps and Dusts in 
one ration. Keeps house clean, does away wit! 
housecleaning. Portable, dustiess, always ready. 
Adapted to every home—rich or poor—city, village or 
country. Does same work as expensive machines. 
Costs nothing to operate—costs nothing for repairs. 
Light, neat. well and durably made—should Tost a 
lifetime. Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, fareh- 
ture. Saves drudgery, saves health, saves moncy. 
Saves taking up and beatin carpets. The Home 
Cleaner is truly a wonder. stonishes everybody; 
sustomers all delighted and praise it. They wonder 
how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor. 


Others write: ‘‘Would not do Pitheut it for he | 
pience its cost.”’ Another says: year old gir 
98 everything clean.”* Another: s Raver had honse 
clean.”" Another: “Carpets and rugs so clean baby 
can play without getting dust and germs." Another: 
t works so easy; just slide nozzle over carpet, it 
draws ali the dirt’ into the Cleaner—not a particle of 
dust rais So they run, hundreds and thousands 
of letters praising, without a complaint. ‘lo trya 
Home Cleaner means to want it—then keep it. The 
size is right—weight is right—price is right. Simrle, 
neat, handsome ‘durable and easilyoperated. All put 
together ready for use when you receive it. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $ 


Not Sold in Stores. 
Every one tested before — ping—guaranteed 
as represented or money refunded. Write to 
day; or better, send order. You won't regret it. 
FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 
Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or 
all time. Men orwomen. Experience unne naseaty 
Woman made $12. profit one evening. B. W. Wyant, 


Neb., says: Oleare $1,545.00 last month.” M. Good- 
man, Kan., writes—“*Made $2,000.00 in four months.” 
So it goes all along the line—'l bese records are not 


uncommon. 
Show one in operation. 
when they see it they buy. 


Sales easy, profits big, generous. 
Bes le want it, pos have it; 
sell! Show ten 


md postal card for 
hoice of 
Act quick 


Address R. Armstrong Miz. Co- 
315 Alms Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


tenritory. 





By a Layman. 
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Binding, Price $1.00 Pos 
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A am | of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an 
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TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 


nization. 
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Of Interest To Every Reader 


The Publishers of The Christian Century wish to hear, 
at once, from people of any age or occupation in all parts 
of the country who can give a part of their time, if not 
all of it, to the easy and agreeable work of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 


Pastors of churches can supplement their salaries as 
well as strengthen their church’s life by placing The 
Christian Century in the homes of their people. 


Laymen and Energetic Women can make from $25 
to $100 in 60 days by putting intelligence and vigor into 
the work we will outline for them---They can do this 
without giving up their regular employment for a day. 


Ladies Aid Societies, Young People’s Societies, wide- 
awake S. S. classes can put money into their treasuries 
faster and easier than by Rummage Sales, Bazaars and 
Oyster Suppers. 

It is Easy Work. 

It is Grateful Work. 


Your success strengthens the church as much as a 
Revival. 


One of the most honored preachers ameng the Disciples 
wrote us recently that The Christian Century “is the 
most significant thing happening within the brotherhood 
n this first year of our new century,” 


Write by next mail for our liberal cash commission 
rates. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY Co. 
700 East 40th Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 











Place Your Order 
Wherever You Wish 


FOR THE MAIN BULK OF YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
But Let Us Furnish You 


The Bethany Graded Lessons 


For All Your Pupils Under 12 Years Old 


very informed Sunday-school worker desires to have the graded system introduced into his school. But it 
seems like too big an undertaking to reorganize the whole School at once. Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd way of teaching children the same lessons provided for grown-up people. 

The best way to grade your school is to do it by “installments.” Begin at the bottom now—in the elementary 
grades. Provide elementary teachers and pupils with the equipment offered in The Bethany Series and later 
on, when the International Committee puts forth a course for higher grades, you will be ready to carry the 
graded principle a step higher, and the Bethany Scrics will be ready with the helps for these higher grades. 
In this way the most beneficent improvement which could take place in your Sunday-school methods and aims will 
be accomplished easily. 


The Bethany Graded Sunday School Lessons 


International Course 


EDITED By CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 
For the Elementary Grades Beginning With January, 1910 


The Beginners’ Graded Series—(Course complete in Two Years) 
Lessons prepared by FRaNcEs W. DANIELSON. 
FIRST YEAR’S LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 
THe BeTHANy BecINNeRS’ GRADED Series. A Teachers’ Text Book, $1.00 a year, issued for the present in 
four parts, 25 cents each. 
Large Picture Cards (12x15 inches) $2.50 a year. Sold only in yearly sets. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 
BEGINNERS Stories. An Illustrated Folder, for each Sunday. Single subscriptions, 30 cents a year. School 
subscription, 28 cents a year, 7 cents a quarter. 
The Primary Graded Series—(Course Complete in Three Years) 
Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS. 
FIRST YEAR’S LESSONS. 
EQUIPMBNT FOR THE TEACHER. 
THe BeruHany Primary Grapep Lessons. A Teachers’ Text Book with picture supplements. $1.00 a year, 
issued at present in four parts, 25 cents a part. ° 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 
Primary Stories. An Illustrated Folder, one for each Sunday. Single subscriptions, 25 cents a year. School 
subscriptions, 20 cents a year, 5 cents a quarter. 
The Junior Graded Series—(Course complete in Four Years) 
Lessons prepared by JosepHIne 1. Batpwin. 
FIRST YEAR’S LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 
Tue Beruany Junior Grapep Series. A Teachers’ Text Book, $1.00 a year, issued at present in three parts, 
35 cents a part. 
EQUIPMENT FoR THE PUPIL. 
Tue Pupit’s Book ror WorK anpb Stupy, with picture supplement; covering about four months. Three books 
in the year, each 12 cents. 
Sample pamphlet fully describing and illustrating these lesson helps for Teachers and Pupils will be sent to any 
one on application. The above prices include postage. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 7° "aheéo™"* 






































The Christian Century 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT, EDITORS 


The Elder Brother 


[he parables of Jesus are like gems set in the coronet ea king. 
Every story of them all is a complete and flawless jewel. Each one 
‘+s own lustre and each reflects some values of that wonderful 
Sometimes two 


has its 
central light of which Jesus so constantly spoke. 


of them are grouped very closely as if they were really twin stones. 
An example of this yoking of two narratives is found in the dual 
story of the lost son and his elder brother. . 

The sentiment of the reader is almost instantly enlisted in behalf 


of the son who went astray and returned at last to his home. 
While he is not the hero of the-parable, a place that must be 
accorded invariably to the father who welcomed him back, still 


there is a certain romantic interest in the experience of the boy who 
went out to seek adventures in the wide world. More prosy and 
He was the 


And his 


commonplace seems the character of the other son. 
plodding. faithful, unromantic member of the family. 
astonished protest when his brother returned to receive the tokens 
of the father’s affection rouses at once our regret and disapproval. 
Why should he Why should he have 


failed to give due value to the hard and bitter experience of his 


not have been more generous? 


We cannot quite forgive this grudging and inhos- 


younger brother ? 
And this is of course the very emotion that Jesus 


pitable attitude. 
sought to rouse 

That there is much to be said in favor of the elder brother goes 
with the saving He had remained 


to perform his duties as a son and helper. No anxieties ever need 


in the hearts of his hearers. 
He had never forsaken his father. 


In contrast with his brother, he had 
There is far 


be felt concerning his conduct. 
brought the father only satisfaction and never regret. 
too much tendency to clothe the younger brother’s career in romantic 
sentimentalism and miss the true nature of his offense against the 
father’s love. . 

There is a strong inclination on the part of many emotional 
people to put, somewhat unconsciously, a premium on crime. There 
is a sickly sentiment that is moved to pity over the criminal and 
finds its satisfaction in shedding tears and strewing flowers when 
justice is invoked in behalf of honor and law. It is this sentiment 
that forgets crime over soon, and is either lethargic in bringing it 
to justice or quite compliant when premature efforts are made to 
remove the pains and disabilities which law has pronounced upon the 
criminal. Nothing is more disgraceful nor unsocial than the delays 
incident to the punishment of wrong doing, the maudlin exhibitions 
of weak emotionalism aroused by the honest administration of 
justice, or the outrageous haste manifested in the interest of im- 
prisoned criminals to turn them loose again for the resumption of 
their evil work. 

This type of emotion condones evil deeds, glorifies murder, apol- 
ogizes for treachery, pleads for offenders against law and morals, 
especially if they are able to command the assistance of shrewd and 
unscrupulous advocates, and refuses to probe into the careers of 
polite and résourceful debauchers of the public conscience if they 
All such efforts to 

un-Christian. It 


are safeguarded by money or political influence. 
make 
puts a false glamor about evil and dresses it in the garb of the 
romantic. Worst of all, it obscures the quieter and more valuable 
traits of character which are possessed by the majority of earnest, 
industrious, and useful men, and fails to recognize the fact that it 
requires much more pluck and courage to live a modest, sober and 
useful life than to go away into the far country or plunge into any 
attractive form of immoral conduct. 

There is nothing more admirable than a young man who, with the 
ample opportunities which our age affords for misuse of time and 
misdirection of energy, maintains his covenant of honor with him- 


heroes out of knaves is indefensib'e and 


self and all the world and is happy in the quiet attainment of hon- 


esty, integrity, and goodness in his daily life. Those who read 


character will find much more of romance in such a life than in the 
mock heroics of the superficial knights errant who imagine that 
the coast of Bohemia is a desirable place in which to tarry for a 
time, and that the sowing of wild oats is a natural preparation for 
& harvest of good opinion and real success. The story of the cen- 
turies is of a different sort. 


No man ever comes to a strong and 


useful manhood who has not paid the price in quiet maturing of 


character amid the discipline of hard work and the proper use of al! 
opportunities for self enrichment. 

It is the glory of the gospel that it voices the welcome of the heart 
of God to every man who turns at whatever stage of his career 
from evil to good, and seeks with whole-hearted penitence the repair 
of his broken fortunes. But nothing is less true than that the gospel 
condones the waste of life dnd promises anything but the legitimate 
fruits of evil to men who make wrong choices. No years of labor and 
humility could ever repair in the later life of the prodigal son the 
waste and ruin of his youth. 


Ruskin, “but second youth never.” 


“Second childhood may come,” declares 
The bird with the broken pinion 
never soars so high again. 

The son who devoured his substance with evil companions never 
lost the taint of that degraded life. It is always a question with 
the student of human nature whether a man who has given himself 
f his 
Certainly in his own strength he is 


to evil courses is ever completely the master 


own career 


thereafter, not capable of 
resisting the onset of temptation as it masses itself before the 
weaker gates of his life. It is only by the grace of God that such 
a character retrieves in some measure its fortune. But let such a 
man well understand that every day of his life he is paying some- 
thing of the exacted penalty that sin always asseses. 

So much, then, needs to be frankly confessed in our judgment of 
the elder brother. He had every advantage over the unhappy boy 
who went away and left the opportunities of the fother’s home. 
The sin and mistake of the elder brother lay in his jealous and 
grudging attitude toward his unfortunate brother when he returned. 
He did not stop to consider the fact that no comfort or love could 
ever quite make up that awful deficiency which lay in the past 
career of the returning boy. He had no excuse whatever for envy 
It was his own failure to rightly estimate the blessings he daily 
enjoyed that left room for any such lurking grudge. In comparison 
he stands, therefore, under the reproach of this unsocial and un- 
brotherly attitude. And it was the lesson of such conduct which 
Jesus wished to impress upon his hearers. 


For the two great dangers of that age and every age are on the 
one side, the waste of character through evil courses: and on the 
other hand that self righteousness and pride which too often grows 
out of conscious compliance with accepted custom and the attainment 
of respectable standing. Both of these errors blot and stain charac- 
ter. The one can never wholly be compensated for by any later 
effort for good, though large, amends may be made for wasted years 
by serious and high minded efforts. The danger of the other is the 
hardening of nature into stiff, formal, and ungracious self-esteem, 
which is even more difficult to penetrate than the calloused con- 
science of a sinful life. 

It is that fact in Jesus’ teaching which so much shocks the casual 
reader of his life. In his estimate of different men he felt that the 
self-righteous Pharisee who was really a fairly good man in his 
public and private life was more in need of repentance and humility 
than the man who had been an open and headlong sinnety The 
latter was open to conviction and reproof; the former thought him- 
self above correction and therefore stood in the greater danger. 
Jesus always dealt kindly with the objects of social condemnation, 
because he knew they had already suffered under the ban of public 
disapproval. For publicans, drunkards and harlots he felt all the 
sympathy of a great nature for outcasts. But he reserved his stern- 
est condemnation for the men whose station, gifts and opportunities 
were so great, and who yet held aloof in self-righteousness from 
all effective redemptive work. We must not fail to get Christ’s 
point of view. The lost son came back out of bitter beggary and 
self-reproach and met the whole-hearted welcome of hig father. The 
elder brother, arrogant, envious and unwelcoming in his attitude, 
stood in shamed silence to receive with humbled pride the kindly 
rebuke of the same father. Both sons had sinned. And who shall 
say which sin was most in need of forgiveness? But throughout the 
story the father, loving, generous, suffering, anxious, but always 
just and forgiving remains the hero and the ideal. . 
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The Trend of Events 
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Cleaning Up Municipal Business 

Boston, New York, and Chicago have experienced or are experienc- 
ing a searching inquiry into the business methods of their municipal 
administrations. In New York it was found that where real graft 
did not prevail the utmost extravagance did, and that there were 
underground ways of paying the powers in politics without com- 
mitting erime under the law. Contracting is the rotten spot in it 
all. Under guise of contracts the men who do the dirty business 
get their pay. They may be the contractors, or stockholders in the 
contracting firm, or get their graft through the contractor, but it all 
comes in the letting of contracts. The investigators found some 
$2,000,000 annually wasted in the city of New York. 

In Boston a like story was told. The committee of one hundred 
followed up the revelations with a campaign for a new city charter. 
The legislature recognized the inevitable and gave the people of the 
city a chance to vote on a new charter but craftily, at the behest 
of the wire pullers of both old parties, offered them two plans for 
a choice. One was designed to represent “Conservatism” and pro- 
vided for a convention system, the delegates to come from small 
districts. This was plan One. The other was a compromise with 
the progressive demands of the committee and provided for nomin- 
ations without party tickets and by petition, a council of nine mem 
bers with a four-year term for the mayor, he being subject to recall 
after two years. Under the plea of “popular representation” both 
old party machines worked for Plan One. The Committee of One 
Hundred headed the campaign for Plan Two and it won by a good 
majority. 

Chicago is in the throes of an investigation of its system of 
municipal business transactions. Last spring the good people of 
Hyde Park elected Professor Merriam of the University of 
Chicago to the city council. He is a teacher of subjects relating 
to administration and thus a qualified expert. He immediately 
brought in a resolution asking for a commission to investigate 
the city’s method of doing business. It was passed upon popular 
demand and he was made its chairman. It took but a few days 
for the most startling revelations to be made. It was found that 
the bidding system was defeated by giving out orders for material 
under the exemption for bills of $500 or less and by accepting 
a low bid and then accepting material that did not fulfill the con- 
tracts as to quality. Materials amounting to tens of thousands 
were purchased of favered firms in $500 lots, amounts of $500 and 
under not being subject to competitive bids, such lots being pur- 
chased on consecutive days and even several in a single day. 
Favored firms were paid for shale removed where nothing but 
hard pan had been encountered. Lumber was accepted as the best 
that would hardly be classed as the worst. Pavements were ac- 
cepted that had no such foundations as the specifications called for. 
It will be interesting to find out all about coal contracts and especi 
ally about the deposits of the $13,000,000 the city carries. 

When an administration is elected for the sole purpose of favor- 
ing corporations and the people line up behind it at the behest of 
so called “business interests”—a slogan that drowns conscience 
in our large cities—and elect the old time machine politicians to 
perfect their cause they must expect that the gentlemen that they 
elect will use the principles of their trade and line their purses. 
Dick .Croker haughtily asked the Lexow committee what they 
thought he was in the business of politics for. So all the people 
should ask before they elect ward politicians rather than public 
spirited men to office. 


“Trespassers in the Land of Their Birth” 

The significance of Lloyd-George’s famous phrase is shown by the 
fact that the Lords who dared the deluge by vetoing his budget 
own 16,000,000 acres of England’s land, and that their power over 
it is absolute. The tenant can be disposed at will of the owner 
and all the *improvements he has made go to the owner. The 
tenant pays all the taxes practically and if he gets an increase 
in crops by his intelligence or industry, the land immediately becomes 
more valuable and the rental is raised. “My Lord can ride down 
his crops with his hounds and there is no right of protest and the 
man who loses from his crop thereby must accept such compensation 
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as he can get. Millions of acres are shut up to hunting preserves 
for “my lords and ladies” pleasure. Many times the tenant js 
evicted that his fields may be turned into hunting parks or turneg 
over to cattle. Yet England does not produce one-sixth of her own 
food stuffs and poverty claims from one-fourth to one-thifd of aj} 
the people. 

Lloyd George proposes to lay a tax upon all this uncultivateg 
land and force it into use. He proposes to let all the people share 
in the increase that is brought to land by social cause—the “unearned 
increment.” But most horrifying to the “noble Lords” is the pro- 
vision to put a value on their estate. It has been 200 years since 
the assessor laid a value on their land. It still pays a pitiful tax 
on the value of two centuries ago. Our railroads object also to 
a valuation of their actual and tangible properties in order that 
a just rate may be determined. So does privilege always stand 
against any scrutiny of its affairs. The lords cry “socialism” and 
“confiscation” and call George and Churchill terrible names but 
they produce no argument, ex¢ept the argument that their own 
inanity brings against their cause. 


Not a Creed But a Platform 


Evidence multiplies that the church is devoting herself more to 
the formulating of platforms for action than to creeds for accept- 
ance. It is a debatable question as to just how far the church 
as an organization can devote itself to any current reform but there 
is no logical debate, under her constitution, as to how far she can 
go in the work of justice and charity and all that makes for the 
help of humanity. She is not privileged to preach the single tax 
or socialism but she is bound to preach against the saloon and 
all specific social evils that have fallen under the ban of our rising 
civilization. She may not advocate the claim of any one political 
party but she must educate a civic conscience and raise a prophetic 
voice against civic corruption, naming the man and the place. She 
eannot be either the special organ of the employer or employee 
as a class but she can demand justice and plead the equitable 
cause of the weaker. 

The great Federal Council of Churches adopted a magnificant set 
of resolutions on the social question. Just what will be done under 
them must be awaited with patience and hopefulness. The Protest- 
ant Episcopal church led all others in specific plans by organizing 
its Association for Improving the Condition of Labor. Ft-is a frank 
adreeate—of-Jabor.unienism. The Presbyterian churches have the 
most virile department for specific social work, largely because 
of the virility and genius of the man at the head of it, Chas, 
Stelzle. It is a Department of their Home Missionary Society 
and does a very broad work in relation to trades unions, imigra- 
tion, and all working world problems. [t—has—reeenthy—made~a 
religio-social_.survey—of—the—sity_ofNewark—and_is~ tow engaged 
in-a-like-studyof_the immigrant in New York City and will make 
a like study of-an immigrant seetion-in-the—heart-of—Rennsyivania- 
Hexe_ we _have-an_effort to come at the religious problems with some 
statesmanlike foresight. The national Congregation Council has 
a committee on industrial problems as have also several of their 
state associations. Both the-Congregationalists-and-Baptists have 
had to meet the same technical objeetion that the Disciples meet’in 
the plea that they have no central—body of jurisdiction and no 
organization representing such demands. They~might= learn from 
the Presbyterian experience-thattt-ts-2—logical -part-of-2-home This- 
Sonary propaganda. The Baptists made a marked advance in their 
last state convention in Illinois when they adopted a,platform de- 
claring their sympathy with the workingman and adopting a 
series of specific planks such as advocacy of industrial arbitration 
and conciliation, protection from dangerous machinery and occupa- 
tional diseases, abolition of child labor, suppression of the sweating 
system, a ten hour day and a six day week, and a more equitable 
distribution of profits between captial and labor. Iisa platform 
that does-the -heart-of the sympathetic soeiat-student—good and 
negatives much of the current criticism of the church’s indifferéfiee 
to the crying questions-of the hour. The Disciples adopted Ex- 
Congressman Pence’s resolution as presented to their Brotherhood 
meeting at Pittsburg, demanding the repeal of internal revenue 
laws and the enactment of the income tax instead as a revenue 
measure. The Methodists have a League for Social Service and 
declare for essentially the same program that is given above in the 
Baptist platform. Various Congregational bodies have adopted Tike 
programs and there is an—advance all along the line—from “tht 
abstract plea for a good congeience tothe conerete demand for some 
of the things in whieh that geod-conscience must consist. 

The church cannot do all that all reformers demand of her, but 
she can and is doing much for reform. The charge that she does 
not adequately represent the will of Christ can be all too readily 
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substantiated by her critics, but here are some signs that indicate 
wholesome improvement in her attitude toward present day prob- 
Jems of social welfare. When the church becomes sufficiently sym- 
pathetic with the workers tliey will flock to her portals for 
they are moved most by fraternal principles. The-appea] of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor for the sympathetic help of the 
churches in the fight for the ten hour law for women workers has 
met a mest-hearty response in the ministerial associations of the 
city. It is hoped that the Federation will reciprocate by inviting 
the asseciations-to-send fraternal delegates to sit in its councils. 


. 

Commissions of Inquiry 

Intelligent consideration of social and economic problems is being 
greatly forwarded by the custom now prevailing of appointing com- 
missions to make inquiries into specific things. We have been too 
busy making money to inquire of one another how it was being 
mode. We have proceeded on the laissez faire—the “Jet-alone 
theory and intensified our individualism to the extent of turning the 
strong loose to their own devices and asked no scrutiny or restraint 
so long as physical violence was not done nor the old canons of 
petty thieving disobeyed. But we have discovered that stealing is 
more effectively done by manipulation under apparently legal meth- 
ods and by gentlemen who wear silk hats than by physical violence 
We have also found that the old individualistic 


or petty larceny. Mi 
The condition 


law will not answer for an age of social complexity. 
that most delights the “rich malefactor” or the man who could 
willingly become one is to make no attempt to restrain the new 
forms of crime that arise under the complex life arising out of the 
new conditions of our socialized era beyond those found in the old 
laws, made for an era in which relations were simple and business 
done between man and man. 

We are also finding that it is better to forefend than to defend 
after the’ wrong has been done. So commissions of inquiry are being 
appointed on every sort of public problem. Many of them are to in- 
vestigate after suspicions arise and to find out where or whether a 
wrong has been done. Now we are forefending by appointing com- 
missions that will find out where wrongs may be done. We 
been so committed to the “let-alone” idea that we have thought we 
have no right to make previous inquiry and hawe looked with smil- 
ing indulgence and slight contempt upon the men who have advo- 


have 


cated new ways to meet new conditions and damned them with the 
faint praise of “visionary,” “dreamer,” “idealistic,” etc., if indeed we 
have not tried to be malignant and crush life out of the men of 
vision by wrathfully crying “socialist” or some other word that 
would shut out consideration by appealing to prejudice. 


Why Is Beef So Expensive? 

The Agricultural Department has been making an inquiry into 
the prices of beef in the cities. Everyone knows of the enormous 
increase in prices within the last few years. This inquiry does not 
go into the production cost, but only into the price after finished at 
the packing house. It reports that in Baltimore the margin between 
wholesale and retail price is 17 per cent, while in Chicago it is 46 
per cent. New York’s margin is but 20 per cent. The report points 
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out the very obvious fact that our. system of neighborhood shops 
where orders are telephoned in and deliveries made on short notice 


and for small orders makes for increased cost to the retailer. But 
that does not explain the difference between Chicago and the eastern 
cities named. Another fact is apparent and that is that when 
profits are large, dealers will multiply until each does but a small 
amount of business and then profits must be kept at a wide margin 
to support the many small establishments which are duplicating 
each other on the same territory. 

But here are some facts that require consideration. The Armours 
recently sold bonds in New York, making affidavit that they made 
35 per cent of an of $20,000,000. At the time 
they are taxed on an investment of but $5,000,000. The manner of 
marketing beef in Chicago should also be inquired into. Do the 


investment same 


retailers do business for themselves or are they but agents for the 
packing trust? The Federation of Labor in Chicago proposes to 
make further inquiry into the why of this 46 per cent margin be- 
tween the packer and the man that eats the beef. 


The Ratio of Preventable Diseases 

Census Mortality Bulletin No. 104 is startling in its revelations of 
the possibilities of scientifically preventing infant mortality and 
presents both facts and suggestions that are pregnant with hope for 
It is estimated that not less than 100,000, 
and perhaps twice that many, little lives that are snuffed out each 
year might be saved. One-fifth of all deaths are of babes under 


the future of infant lives. 


one year of age. Fully a quarter of a million of these little ones die 
each year in the natiom. Of those under 5 years of age fully 400,000 
find the untimely grave. Prof. Irving Fisher, in his report to the 
National Conservation Commission, estimates that 47 per cent of 
all deaths of children under one year of age could be prevented, and 
that of those from one to eight years at least 67 per cent of the 
avoidable. Dr. Wilbur, Chief Statistician of Vital Statis- 
tice for the Census Bureau, concludes, after his investigations, that 
there is no reason why healthily born children should die at all aside 
from accidents that are not preventable. 


cases are 


Prof. Fisher’s conclusions 
are summed up in the following paragraph: 

“Out of every 100 deaths that occur from each disease in which 
the median age at death is under 5 years, there could be prevented 
the following numbers: Premature birth, 40; congenital debility, 40; 
venereal diseases, 70; diarrhoea and enteritis, the most important 
cause of infant mortality, 60; measles, 40; acute bronchitis, 30; 
bronchopneumonia, 50; whooping cough, 40; ‘croup’ (which means 
diphtheria), 75; meningitis, 70; diseases of larynx other than laryn- 
gitis, 40; laryngitis, 40; diphtheria (under its proper appellation), 
70; scarlet fever, 50.” 

In our agitation about Conservation we have heard all to little 
about this conservation of human life. Again it is illustrated that 
we are more easily stirred to action by property interests than by 
human interests. The report asks that methods of more accurately 
and inclusively registering births and deaths be officially made in 
order that light may be thrown upon all questions of mortality, as 
the first step in a scientific movement for prevention of death by 
avoidable or curable disease. 


Editorial 


UR reformers are just awakening to the fact of the immense 
moral power residing in the fraternal orders which gather into 
themselves such large numbers of men and root themselves firmly 
in every community. It has been the fashion in some quarters to 
criticise the lodges because their moral teachings were good but 
not good enough. <A better attitude will be for society to demand of 
the lodges that they live up to the principles they do profess. No 
doubt there is moral and social dynamic here if once it be taken 
out of the lodge-room and made to function helpfully in the social 
order. The Peace movement is laying hold of the lodges. By spirit 
and by express principle the lodge man is a peace man. When the 
lodge-conscience is formed with respect to its obligation not only to 
cherish brotherliness as a personal virtue, but to spread it in society, 
it will be found that the lodges may wield most potent influence 
against war. Mr. Joseph H. Burt delivered an address at the Peace 
Congress in Chicago last May, taking for his subject “Fraternal 
Orders and Peace.” This same interpreter of the social obligation 
of the fraternal order read a paper last week at the Anti- 


Saloon Convention in Chicago on the attitude of lodges toward the 





saloon: Some hint of his thesis may be found in certain extracts 


from his Peace paper bearing on the lawless Sunday saloon. He 


Says: 


“Most of these fraternal orders proclaim the doctrine that a man 
cannot be true to his fraternity and at the same time violate the 
law of the land. In other words, these orders have laws which pro- 
vide for the discipline of a member if he violates the law of the land. 
A violation of the law of the land is a violation of the laws of the 
order of which he is a member. 

“At least one of these orders in Illinois is now seriously trying 
to expel from membership some of its members who openly and per- 
sistently violate the criminal code of the state of Illinois by keeping 
their saloons open on Sunday. This order is rapidly taking an ad- 
vanced stand in educating its members away from the old tribal 
feeling of the past that it is right to protect a fellow tribesman 
although he is in the wrong. 

“It is the duty of all fraternal men to expose all law breakers in 
these fraternal orders. Fraternity and open lawlessness cannot flour- 
ish in the same household or in the same nation. When fraternal 
education advances to that point where the members of these orders 
fully realize that open lawlessness means death to true fraternity 
much of our present lawlessness will disappear and the peace of the 
world will thereby be better secured. 
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“Men engaged in occupations which tolerate lawlessness are now 
excluded from all but one of the fraternal orders in the United 
States.” 

If the spirit of militancy can be developed among lodge men on 
behalf of good laws, law-keeping and peace there will have been 
released into the social conflict a tremendous energy for righteous- 


ness. 


The Daily Altar 


\ people developing so rapidly in all of the competences of a 
great brotherhood like the Disciples of Christ stands in constant 
need of many new elements of experience. During our centennial 
period we were frequently reminded of several of these needs in 
the emphasis placed upon the different aims selected for achieve- 
But among all of the needs recognized by the most thought- 


ment. : 
And that is the 


ful among the Disciples, one stands easily chief. 
need of larger attention to the cultivation of the worshipful spirit 
and the practice of the presence of God. 

Our people have grown so rapidly and their attention has been 
so largely fixed upon the constructive work of organization and 
development that they have not always taken sufficient thought 
for the culture of the spirit. It is true that the fathers of this 
movement were men of devout and pious mind. They felt the need 
of constant prayer. Their families were reared with due atten- 
tion to household worship. But this cultivation of the spirit of 
devotion has been too little regarded by many of.the people who 
followed them, and it needs present restoration to its true place 
in the daily program of the church. 

One of the sad features of our modern life is the decay of the 
Like that which Elijah found at Carmel, it is broken 
down and neglected. In the homes of many people who were reared 
in an atmosphere of domestic piety no heed is taken to the culture 
of heart and mind in the great essentials of Bible study and prayer. 

There are many reasons for this fact. The rush and hurry of our 
modern life pushes aside all too easily the deeper values of daily 
experience. Children are sent out into the world with none of those 
safeguards which family worship provided for an earlier generation. 

Many other reasons might be assigned for this decline of family 
religion, but one reason further may be suggested. In not a few 
homes the parents do not quite know how to proceed. They have 
not had training in prayer that is listened to by any other members 
of the family. And nothing is more difficult for a father or mother 
than the experience of attempting to pray before the children if 
this has not been an acquired habit of years. Even Christian people 
who can take part with some degree of ease in the public services 
of the church or in prayer-meeting find themselves somewhat hesitant 
ind diffident before the members of their own hpusehold in the 


family altar. 


domestic circle. 

We have long felt that encouragement ought to be given to 
parents to practice the art of family prayer. And years have 
deepened the impression that some simple aids to such exercises 
would help to solve the problem in many households where now 
family worship is neglected. For this reason we propose two plans: 

1. Will not our readers who are interested in this matter of 
family worship write to us giving frankly their own experience as 
to the prevalence of family worship, and the reasons why it is not 
more generally observed. Also, we should like to have them suggest 
some simple and practicable plans for family worship. These we 
believe will be of great value to the Christian Century household. 
We are not anxious to have the names of those who write to us for 
any public use. In fact, if greater freedom can be found without 
giving any names, that will be entirely satisfactory. What we want 
is the frank statement of experiences such as throw light upon the 
present problem of family worship. 

2. With the first of the year we propose providing a series of 
brief helps which can be used for the purpose of restoring the family 
altar to its rightful place in the homes of such Disciples as are 
anxious to make use of our help. We shall have a department 
called “The Daily Altar.” For each day of the current week there 
will be provided a brief exercise suituble for the use of any house- 
hold. It will consist of a text of scripture, a fragment of poetry 
or some other utterance upon the same theme, and a brief appro- 
priate prayer. The whole can be read in from three to five minutes. 
Instead of the prayer supplied, the Lord’s Prayer may be used when 
so desired. Thus in any family where the Christian Century is 
read, this simple and usable plan for family worship may be 
employed. 7 

In addition, we shall be glad to furnish copies of that section of 
the paper called “The Daily Altar” for any minister to use in his 
congregation. These reprints will be furnished at the cost of printing 
them, our only object being as far as possible to promote the 
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practice of family worship throughout the brotherhood. Meantime 
we hope to hear from our readers regarding the matter suggested 
in this statement. 


Shall The Disciples Make Good? 


The Centennial convention marks a consummation and a le- 
ginning. The story of our first century is written. Its results 
are known. It was the general feeling at Pittsburg that on the 
whole the history of the Disciples through their first hundred years 
manifests a number of very remarkable elements. Their growth has 
been exceedingly rapid. Their insistence upon the value and author. 
ity of the Bible has been prominent. Their exaltation of Christ has 
been continuous, and their emphasis upon the ordinances of the 
church has been unremitting. 

By the side of these elements of power have been certain others 
not so encouraging, which were perhaps an inevitable part of that 
first century’s experience. 

The early devotion to the Christian union object which called the 
Disciples into being, gave place a little way down the story of that 
century to another interest, that of the restoration of primitive 
Christianity, which practically eclipsed the real purpose of the move- 
ment. The restoration of primitive Christianity was interpreted in 
terms of insistence upon immersion and weekly communion. 

To be sure, these were not the only elements of emphasis, but it 
was at these points that the message of the Disciples became most 
insistent. Later on there arose controversies over inconsequential 
features which greatly retarded the realization of the first ideals. 
And in recent years the attention of the churches has been largely 
diverted from efforts at Christian union to the passion for numerical 
enlargement through evangelistic activity. 

In all these ways and many others that might be noted the Dis- 
ciples have given but a small part of their attention to the essential 
task which called them into being. As many of the speakers at 
Pittsburg said, the Disciples have come with a fair degree of credit 
through their first century, although at many points their course 
has been a twisted and indirect one. They have always kept 
somewhere at hand thé familiar watchword of Christian unity, but 
they have worked at,it only intermittently, and often with a totally 
wrong conception both of its character and the means by which it 
was to be achieved. 


Perhaps a somewhat fuller statement of these side currents of 
controversy and distraction may put the matter in clearer form. 
Putting aside minor influences, such as those of millenarianism, soul 
sleeping and the doctrines of times and seasons, which have here 
and there sporadically played so significant a part in the activities of 
some of our people, it is worth while to consider some of those more 
prominent interests which have diverted attention from our large 
and serious task of uniting the people of God. 

There has always been a running fire of controversy over the ordi- 
nances. The struggle through which the Campbells, father and son, 
passed at their abandonment of affusion and their acceptance of 
immersion gave to the movement at its very start a strong impulse 
toward controversy upon baptism. There has probably been no 
field in which the Disciples found themselves occupied with so con- 
genial a task as in their disputes with their religious neighbors on 
this question. It was a question peculiarly suited to their mind and 
temper. The facts are little less than indisputable. Those who have 
attempted to refute the position of the Disciples on the question of 
the character of baptism have been compelled to fall back upon con- 
jecture'and hypothesis. The Disciples were the people of fact. Their 
appeal was to the law and the testimony. And this gave them a 
peculiar advantage in their controversy over the nature of baptism. 

Quite forgetful of the fact that this was not their work, and that 
another great body of Christian people, the Baptists, were set for 
the defense of the primitive rite of initiation into the Christian 
Society, the Disciples have unconsciously counted this their first 
and most impressive work. This statement need not be argued and 
cannot be disputed. The Disciples have a conscience on the subject 
of baptism such as on no other theme in the whole range of their 
interests. Their insistence upon the authority of the Word of God 
has been chiefly for the purpose of proving immersion the rightful 
baptism. Their championing of the imperial and all-compelling truth 
of the Lordship of Jesus has in the end issued in the all-too-evident 
purpose to claim that authority for the solitary dogma of immersion. 
These are embarrassing and humbling facts which it is difficult for 
us to confess, and yet they are so evident as to be incontrovertible. 

But the controversial spirit carried farther than the nature of 
baptism. With the Baptists we were in entire agreement on that 
point, but we could not agree with them as to the design of the 
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institution, and hence a new series of controversies arose, if any- 
thing, more bitter than the former. And in the course of the hos- 
tilities our true and normal relation with the Baptists was obscured 
and our separation from them widened and deepened so that the 
institution which was intended to be the most simple and beautiful 
custom of the church became the occasion of hostilities which have 
left wounds upon the body of Christ too deep to be closed for 
generations. During all this time Christian union was either fgr- 
gotten or held as a mere shibboleth, chiefly valuable in enforcing 
once more the doctrine of immersion as essential to the communion 
of all believers. ; 

Another of our foolish and sinful diversions was the long debate 
over missionary methods, which has not yet closed in certain sections 
The tendency to controversy was apparently 
The early protests of Mr. 


of the brotherhood. 
inherent in the blood of the Disciples. 
Campbell against human methods carried much farther than he 
anticipated or could have desired. The freedom of personal interpre- 
tation of Scripture became so thoroughly a part of the private 
confession of faith of all Disciples that the divisive effects of differ- 
ent ways of looking at the great essential problem of world-evan- 
gelism gave rise to parties as truly hostile to each other as were the 
Disciples and the sects around them on other questions. Whether 
there should be missionary societies, and how they should be admin- 
istered, occupied the mind of the brotherhood through years that 
should have been given to the more important issues of missions and 
unity, and, in the meantime, just in proportion to the exaltation 
of that subordinate detail, missionary interest itself was limited, 
and the great plea for Christian union was forgotten or slighted. 

Then came the controversy over instrumental music, back upon 
which the present generation looks with amusement, astonishment 
and chagrin. Echoes of the old controversy are still heard, but they 
only point the moral that when a people forget their essential busi- 
ness in the world, they fall into the danger of foolish by-play, and 
waste their strength upon things which serious-minded men consider 
the follies of children. 

More recently the Disciples have been passing through a period 
to modern views of the Bible and the whole of 
In this matter they have shared the experiences of 
The rise and prevalence of the doctrine 


of adjustment 
Christian truth. 
all their religious neighbors. 
of evolution was met among them as among all other religious bodies, 
with suspicion, alarm, and opposition. The study of the Bible in 
accordance with the principles of criticism and historical interpre- 
tation which was resisted, denounced and retarded, has at last 
become the accepted method among the most effective preachers 
and teachers of the brotherhood. 

These were inevitable changes. 
They were as much a matter of inevitable 


They have taken place through- 
out the Christian world. 
growth as the acceptance of the Copernican astronomy, the change 
from sailing to steam and electricity in navigation, or the emergence 
of democracy in the political life of the modern world. But this 
transformation, gradual and inevitable as it was, has been the 
occasion of bitter controversy and reactionary efforts to stay the 
tide of progress precisely as in other periods. And these contro- 
versies have diverted attention from the main purpose of the Dis- 
ciples, just as have the other side-currents of our history. In the 
presence of exciting and passion-rousing disputes over matters which 
are so interesting as the interpretation of Scripture, it is easy to 
lose sight of one’s real task and to waste strength on problems which 
are only of secondary character, and which the Christian world is in 
the process of solving without the assistance of the half-trained 
host invective for imagine that 
unless the old and traditional defenses be maintained unchanged, the 
very constitution of things will be hopelessly shattered. Today we 
are happily emerging from this period of anxiety and diversion 
Our people are beginning to see that the story of the past ten years 
has been duplicated in every religious body, only that in some, more 
than others, breadth of view and absence of legalistic presuppositions 
have greatly hastened the acceptance of the more rational and satis- 
fying conceptions of Scripture which are destined ere long to prevail 
and are already accepted in most countries. 

In the meantime, what is the prospect that the Disciples will make 
good in the great enterprise of securing Christian unity, the one 
purpose which gave them being, and whose insistent advocacy can 
justify their existence as a separate communion? To this question 


who substitute information, and 


we wish to give further consideration. 


The true laborer is recompensed by his labor, not by his employer. 
Industry is its own wages. Let us not suffer our hands to lose one 
jot of their handiness by looking behind to a mean recompense, 
knowing that our true endeavor cannot be thwarted, nor we be 
cheated of our earnings unless by not earning them.—Thoreau. 
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. . . 
The Difference the First Coming 
: 
of Christ Made 
By Professor Silas Jones. 

“There is something touching in the anxiety which every one 
shows to rediscover himself with his own point of view and his own 
eircle of interest, in this Jesus Christ or at least to get a share in 
Him. It is the perennial repetition of the spectacle which was seen 
in the ‘Gnostic’ movement even as early as the second century, and 
which takes the form of every conceivable tendency of thought for 
the possession of Jesus Christ?’ Thus does Harnack give his testi- 
to the abiding influence of Jesus of Nazareth. We 
examines 


mony cannot 


escape this influence. Even the unbeliever finds, if he 


himself, that his standard of judgment is in part derived from Jesus. 


The Open Door 


The open heavens mean the open door for men. The pedantry of 


scribe and Pharisee make religion something to be carried, not a 
faith that sustains the heart. The burdens of legalism are intol- 
erable. Jesus says to men, “Come and find rest to your souls.” He 
bids them come and avail themselves of the mercy and forgiving love 
Of course, if they have wasted youth in foolish living, the 
lost days cannot be restored. If they have broken the hearts of 


fathers and mothers, the sorrow they have caused cannot be for- 


of God. 


gotten and become as if it had never been. Those whom they have 
led into sin will bear the marks of sin upon them. But in spite of 
the evil they have done, Jesus bids them use the opportunities that 
A life of usefulness and self-respect is still open to the 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Such a 
man is urged to give his attention to the service he is yet capable 
of rendering rather than to the havoc his past conduct has wrought. 


remain. 


sinner who trusts in the God 


Simple Goodness 
The tendency of every movement to degenerate into formalism 
The truth 
which burns in the heart of the prophet gives place to zeal for petty 
rules of conduct and the ritual of worship. 
becomes organized, men without piety will seek places of responsi- 


is fully illustrated in the history of religion. zeal for 


As soon as a religion 
bility in the organization and then the process of eliminating vital 


faith begins. At Christian been 
possible for earnest souls to turn back to the Master and learn the 


every stage of history it has 


spirit of religion that suits all races and all ages. Jesus served 


the people of his day. He did for them what they needed to have 
lone. He did not ask whether it had ever been done before and he 
did not ask would think about it. If we 


Christian lives, we shall be found following Jesus in this matter of 


what the scribes live 
service. What is-the “Old Jerusalem Gospel” demanded by the con- 
ditions confronting us? It is the gospel of redemption, the gospel 
of divine love that reaches down and lays hold upon the soul of the 
outeast and gives it the freedom of the truth. But this 


gospel set forth? It has to be spoken in terms of present experience. 


how is 


Confusion comes from attempts to keep alive customs that have 
outlived their usefulness. 


Peace on Earth 
The angels sang of peace. Has the song meant anything for the 
warlike and 


fraternalism in international relation than were the nations of the 


races? Are we nearer the reign of common sense 


ancient world? In spite of the warlike preparations of Europe and 
America, we may believe that there is a growing horror of war and 
The 
machinery of government is yet in the hands of men who have left 
in them some of the sentiments of barbarism. These men like to 
strut about in military toggery and to wear the titles of war. 


growing dislike for building warships and fortifications. 


But the majority of the people are becoming tired of the burdens of 
militarism. They still allow themselves to be fooled into voting 
taxes for guns and ships, but some day they will find a way to get 
rid of useless armies and navies. The religion of Jesus has taught 
It still teaches it. 
The killing business is less popular than it was 
when Jesus began to teach. The disciple of Jesus thinks of his 
welfare as a part of the welfare of all. 
and injustice and vice. 


universal brotherhood. He came not to kill but 


to make alive. 
His fight is against diseas: 
Peace with these is impossible until they 
Their destruction will bring the peace of 


are overcome. God 


Mid-week meeting topic for December 22. Matt. 3:16. 

The appeal of the conscience is a solemn summons in the life 
of every man. It cries, Art thou ready? Give an account. Give 
an account of thy years, thy leisure, thy strength, thy studies, thy 
talent, and thy works. Now and here is the ‘hour of great hearts, 
the hour of heroism and of genius.—Amiel. 
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English Topics 


America as Seen by .an American from England 


An editor’s sanctum is a dangerous place, 
whether one enters of his own freewill to of- 
fer, say, spring poetry, or in answer to an 
invitation to “hear something of mutual in- 
terest to us both.” In the gase in point 
the invitation was couched in such gracious 
terms, as to make the famous one, “come into 
my little parlor ete.,” seem uncouth in com- 
parison. But if there was a wooing note in 
the invitation, combined with a subtle per- 
suasiveness, this was nothing to be compared 
with the absolutely irresistible combination 
of argument, eloquence, appeal and adroit 
tactics, and of indifference, threats and inde- 
pendency, of ye editors when they got their 
victim face to face. The net was so carefully 
woven that he who had thrown many a letter, 
containing suggestions of like import into 
the waste paper basket, with easy grace, when 
he sat in his study 5000 miles away, now 
utterly collapsed and capitulated, lest a worse 
thing befall him. The very persistency with 
which one of the editors went on with his 
work, in the midst of compositors clamoring 
for more copy, turning occasionally to relieve 
the flagging energies of his brother who was 
leading the attack, made it all the harder 
to resist. 

And why all this effort Not that there 
had been discovered a literary genius; not 
that the paper itself was languishing for want 
of correspondence from Iowa and Illinois, or 
even Texas; not that excellency had not 
shown itself in its columns already to the 
point of brilliancy. It was simply that « 
man (not too much emphasis on that word, 
please), a man had been discovered, living 
in the center of the universe,—not Boston, 
nor yet Chicago, but London, who might be use- 
ful in supplying news from the world’s me- 
tropolis. And so may it be. “He that is but 
little in the Kingdom of Heaven is «greater 
than he” is not the greatness of individual 
worth, but vantage ground. 


The Visit to America. 

Three months in America, after ten years 
absence, with only a flying visit in the mean- 
time, is a privilege to be highly prized. ‘This 
has been the experience of the writer, thanks 
to an indulgent church and the generosity of 
the Christian Association in granting an ex 
tended vacation. And when there is added 
to this the privilege of bringing one’s wafe 
to his native land showing his friends and 
countrymen what there really is to be had 
in foreign waters, it is a joy long to be re- 
membered. Lest any bachelor friends should 
be led astray, it may be well to add that in 
this case the old adage does not apply, that 
there are fishes in the sea just as good as 
those that have been caught. It may be giv- 
ing away a trade secret, but it is just as well 
to admit that the sample shown, was a sampl« 
only, and that it cannot be expected that the 
general supply will equal it. However, there 
are fishes little and big, speckled and striped, 
and there is no knowing any one’s taste. 


Reflections Upon the Visit. 

How do you like America? Have things 
changed in ten years? Would you like to 
live here? Do you prefer England to this 
country? These were questions asked alter- 
nately, over and again, of the American re- 
sident abroad, and of his English wife. That 
there was some opportunity to gather data 
for reply, will not be denied when it is stated 
that the journey included such cities and 
states as New York, Troy, Niagara Falls, 


By Leslie W. Morgan 


Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Chicage, Des Moines, Lin- 
coln, Tulsa, Oklahoma, St. Louis, back to 
Chicago and then North Dakota and back, on 
to Pittsburgh and then again to New York 
via Washington. 

Criticism and Compliment. 

It would be easy to criticise on the one 
hand, but on the other it would not be dif- 
ficult to compliment. It may be well to min- 
gle the two in the reply. There have been 
great changes; scarcely any thing has stood 
still; even the Statue of Liberty looks differ 








Leslie W. Morgan, London, England. 


ent when one enters the country than when 
one leaves, and the foreigner is sometimes 
made to wonder whether it means what it 
says; the country regions have improved and 
greatly prospered, and facilities for contact 
with the outside world have greatly in- 
creased; the cities have developed,—some of 
them in boodle and some in municipal reform; 
there is an unfinished appearance on many 
hands that gives good promise for the future, 
but is net reassuring for assets; there 1s 
a temporary character to many structures 
that does not give promise for the future, 
but may contribute to present profits; there 
is a slackness in the enforcement of law 
and a looseness in local regulations, at cross- 
ings, on street cars, at railway stations, with 
their platforms on a level with the tracks, 
that make the Englishman wonder if he will 
get out of the country alive; there is at least 
a surface lack of politeness that makes the 
European wonder why his presence is offen- 
sive, or in the restaurant, whether his tip 
has been too small to deserve a “thank you”; 
the sight of spitting and chewing affects an 
Englishman very much as does a rough sea 
in mid-ocean, and he would as soon have an 
open sewer in his basement as a spittoon 
in his office; that the cities are suppressing 
this is a hopeful sign and the entire country 
will do well to follow suit« there is abundant 
evidence of universal education, but an ap- 
parent lack of culture; there is a grow- 


ing disposition of slackness of discipline 
in the home, and a _ seeming absence 
of any system of training or standards 


of behavior for chidren; there is a precocity 
of youth, where they are fully twelve by the 
time they are eight, and sixteen before they 
are twelve; there is a consulting of the child 
as to what he would like to eat or wear or 
where he would like to go or what he would 
like to do, and the resigned way in which 
the parent says, “Very well then, you need- 


n’t,” would be amusing were it not so serious 
in its effect upon the future of national life; 
(these experiences were by no means univer- 
sal, but were not uncommon in train, street 
car, store and restraurant); the increase in 
prices is something appalling to the purchaser 
and doubtless just as gladdening to the seller, 
unless it nas cost him double to produce jt; 
the awakening of the people on every hand 
to the iniquity of a high tariil, is a hopeful 
sign,—not one word of sympathy having been 
heard for it, or even an attempted apology 
ottered, except among the custom oflicials ijn 
New York, sixty of whom have just been dis- 
missed for dishonesty in collecting it; the re- 
ligious ac..vity is hopeful and refreshing, with 
perhaps the exception of an overemphasis on 
doing and an underemphasis of being; the 
Sunday-school revival is tremendous, and if 
genuine Bibie study is fostered to even half 
the extent that enthusiasm and numbers are 
exalted, the future should be bright with 
hope; there are signs that some day missions 
will be supported as a matter of fact and not 
merely in response to a passionate appeal 
that we must be quick or the heathen will die 
before we can get to them; our people give 
hopeful signs of adjustment to the needs 92f 
the second century of our history, as accur 
ately and as faithfully as did our fathers to 
the needs of the first century; the country 
as a whole seems to have only begun, but to 
have well begun, the development of a land 
that has within it the possibilities of almost 
no other land. 

But the questions, are they answered? If 
any thing remains, perhaps it may be inferred 
from the fact that immediately upon our re- 
turn we began negotiations for the purchase 
of a permanent home, and by the time these 
lines are read we hope to be settled at the 
address given below, for many days to come, 
and where the latch-string will always be out 
to our many friends both old and new in the 
land of the “biggest,” “highest.” “longest,” 
“richest,” “costliest,” and “fastest” things 
in the world. 

Returning Delegates. 

All of the English delegation to the con- 
vention have returned, the last two only yes- 
terday. Five of us came back together at 
the end of the week in which the convention 
closed, and have begun giving reports in our 
churches. All were impressed with the size 
of the gathering, with the reverence at the 
communion service, with the enthusiasm of 
the men, with the genuine good-fellowship 
everywhere and with the generous hospital- 
ity so freely extended to the foreign de:egates 
by kind friends in Pittsburgh, and by the gen- 
uine interest manifested every where concern- 
ing our work in England. The English tea 
at the Hotel Schenley and the conference 
which followed were amongst the most de- 
lightful events of a memorable week. 

Current events in England just now are 
full of interest. We are on the eve of decid- 
ing mighty issues. The next fortnightly 
article will deal with the Budget and the 
significance of its rejection by the House of 
Lords. 

“Wringcliff,” Priory Road, 

Hornsey, London. 





Do not fail to read the announcement of 
the Bethany Graded Lessons, in this week's 
paper: The introduction of these lessons 
will greatly improve the work of any school. 
There is nothing better. Order of the New 
Christian Century Company. 
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The Religious Outlook 


By Errett Gates 


: 
Prof. Briggs on Church Unity 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, of Union Theological 
Seminary, has been for many years an earn- 
est student of the history and principles of 
Christian unity. 

Since the writer was a student in the Sem- 
inary in 1891-94, the Professor’s interest 
and information on the subject have devel- 
oped into a course of study which he calls 
“Christian Irenics.” Union Seminary and 
the Disciples’ Divinity House are the only in- 
stitutions of learning that have elevated this 
theme to the dignity of a scholastic disci- 


pline. 
Interest in Christian Union. 
Prof. Briggs’ pre-eminent interest in the 


subject has given it this recognition in Union 
Seminary. He is usually thought of as a He- 
brew scholar, and that is the field in which 
he has won international distinction; but he 
confessed to the writer in an interview two 
years ago in New York City, that his deeper 
interest has always lain in the practical prob- 
lem of Christian reunion, and to the solution 
of this he has come t later 
years. It might be said that the Professor 
regards this as a real apostleship to which 
he is called. No other interest claims 
much of his time, strength and affection. 
For years he has been diligently collecting 
literature and data upon its history, and no 
man in America is more deeply imbued with 
its spirit. Those who have enjoyed a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Professor know 
of his long cherished plans to publish the 
results of his inquiries and reflections; and 
it is to be hoped that he will be given time 
and strength to carry them out. 

The book which Prof. Briggs has just pub- 
lished, entitled “Church Unity,” consists of 
articles previously published in various Amer- 
ican periodicals. It is neither a history of 
Christian union nor a plan for its consumma- 
tion, but, as the sub-title indicates, “studies” 
of its most important probiems. The book 
does not deal with a single theme, but many 
themes, all more or less closely related to 
Church unity. 


The Quadrilateral Basis. 

It is well known that when the “Quad- 
trilateral Basis” of church union was pro- 
posed by the House of Bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church in 1886, Prof. Briggs adopted 
it as a providential solution of the problem 
of unity, and became its stout advocate in 
the pages of the “Presbyterian Review” of 
which he was then editor. When he lost his 
ministerial standing in the Presbyterian 
Church, after his trial for heresy by the 
General Assembly, he took orders in the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church. While 
he still holds to the “Quadrilateral Basis” as 
the only practicable plan of reunion, and is 
now a member of the Episcopal Church, he 
is not blind to the difficulties of the plan or 
to the shortcomings of Episcopalianism. In 
the task before us his appreciation of the 
“Historic Episcopate” is moderated by sharp 
criticisms of its abuses and extravagances. 

This task makes it perfectly clear that the 
problem of Christian union is not one, but 
many problems, and that its solution for one 
section of the church would not be its solu- 
tion for all sections. A plan which would 
satisfy the Roman Catholics, would not sat- 
isfy the Congregationalists, and a plan that 
would meet the approval of the Church of 
England would not meet the approval of the 
Baptists. The movement for unity resolves 


consecrate his 


so 


itself into various movements, sectional and 
restricted. ‘ 

The form of government and the validity 
of orders are most serious problems to Ro- 
man Catholics and Episcopalians in the set- 
tlement of a basis of union; they are no 
problem at all to Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists. The form of baptism is a most serious 
and sensitive question to Baptists and Disci- 
ples; but it is no problem at all to Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists. It depends upon 
which churches come together to discuss a 
basis of union, as to what questions will be 
forced to the front and made the issue. 


Not Ready for Union. 

It is fair to say that the Episcopalians 
are not yet ready to discuss union with Con- 
gregationalists, or pe OR or with the 
Disciples. They represent differences with- 
out a bond of sympathy for each other’s 
peculiarities. There is no common starting 
point. The Congregationalist moves aside at 
once as immaterial the question of Apostolic 
Succession. But the Episcopalian makes it 
the question of a standing or falling church. 
He fought for it all life, and it 
would be difficult now to convince him that it 
was as idle a question as the medieval ques- 
tion of the number of that could 
stand on the point of a needle. The Congre- 
gationalist laid that question of Apostolic 
Succession on the table many generations 
He has settled it once for all by de- 
claring that the only kind of succession at 


has his 


angels 


ago. 


all worth while is the succession of the apos- 
tolic spirit and not the apostolic office. It 
would be difficult for him to treat the 
of it seriously, unless out of a 
momentary consideration for the feelings of 
a misled priest. The question is simply out 
of date, along with its companion questions 
of ministerial They 
are interesting as curiosities of ecclesiastical 
history, like the mastodon and the five-toed 
horse of geological history. 
Curiosities of History. 

It is to be feared that Prof. Briggs is 
treating to a serious discussion in his book 
some of the curiosities of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. He has raised up what a very large 
section of the church has agreed to treat 
as an extinct problem, namely, the question 
of “The Validity of Orders.” Who cares 
anything about it anyway, except a bespec- 
tacled English curate dressed up in his day- 
collar. The apostles have no successors, no 
matter how many episcopal honors have been 
laid upon men, if they are not touched with 


now 
discussion 


dress and precedence. 
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been 


the apostolic spirit. There have too 
many apostolic men in the history of the 
chureh, outside the supposed “Apostolic Suc- 
cession,” to make the church greatly con- 
cerned about the consecration of priestly 
houses. Her most apostolic men have re- 
ceived invalid orders, or none at all. 

Prof. Briggs’ discussions would represent 


the progress of Christendom and have a 
wider interest if he had had in view the 
wider circle. It is needless to say that he 


speaks out of his own Episcopalian circle, 
and has in view the problem of union as it 
appears to the Episcopalian. The issues he 
raises are Episcopalian issues, and such is- 
sues as are raised in the approach between 
Romanists and Churchmen. 

It may be that it will be necessary to set- 
tle the question of “Apostolic Succession,” 
“Orders,” and of “Jurisdiction” agreeably to 
Romanists and Anglicans before there can be 
a union between them; but there will have to 
another settlement before there can be 
a union of Protestant and Anglican. It is 
but a temporary makeshift to reconcile Ro- 
manist and Anglican to their petty differences 
and confirm them more deeply in them. It 
might be economy of time and effort to let 
the solvent power of Christian progress rec- 
oncile their differences by showing them that 
they are not important differences and are 
not real to the thought of a wider Christen- 
dom or vital to a more essential Christianity. 

The Kind of Unity. 

Prof. Briggs is looking for an institutional 
or sacramental unity. That is because he is 
looking for a basis of union between Angli- 
can and Romanist, and must 


be 


needs concede 
the importance of the sacramental conten- 
tion between them. If he were in quest of a 
basis of union between Congregationalist and 
Quaker he would never raise the question 
of “Apostolic Succession” or Episcopal Juris- 
diction.” Such a thing is not named among 
them. How is Prof. Briggs going to fit his 
discussions to the point of view of the non- 
episcopal bodies in Christendom and make 
his book worthy of the serious consideration 
he seems to think it deserves at the hands 
of an impartial Christian public? 

His book may help on the reconciliation 
of Romanist and Anglican, but he has not 
gone deep enough to make any contribution 
the 


to ultimate reunion of the whole ot 
Christiandom. That far off, divine event 
awaits a solution that goes back of that 


which is Roman and Anglican to that which 
is simply and purely Christian. The Chris- 
tian world has, as a whole, moved past Prof. 
Briggs’ point of view some three hundred 
years. It is idle for him to expect the church 
of the Twentieth Century to go back and 
take a very keen interest in sixteenth cen- 


Religious Education 


By Harry 


The Graded Lessons and the 
Teacher’s Task 


The need of the graded system of lessou3 
ir. the Sunday-school has long been recog- 
nized by leaders of thought in the church. 
Before the organization of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in 1893, but little progress 
had been made toward the preparation or in- 


troduction of such courses of lessons. Since 


the organization of this association wich 
brought together and into coiperation lead- 
ing thinkers from all parts of the coun- 
try, interested in religious education, the 
progress has been rapid. 


There was at once 





tury controversies, much less adopt them 
as her own. 

F. Burns 

conscious and united effort to secure more 


efficient work by all engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life of others. The sub- 
ject has come prominently before the 
whole people. The need of a graded series 
of lessons has become more and more appar- 
ent. The more progressive schools of all de- 
nominations have long since faced the ques- 
tion of finding a series of lessons that would 
meet this recognized need. Within the past 
two or three years the subject has been so 
much before the people that all Sunday- 
schools, except those to which the epithet 
“backwoodsy” might be applied, have come 
to recognize the need and face the problem. 
Publishers have been ready to meet this 
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growing demand, and already no less than a 
dozen different courses of lessons, all claim- 
ing to be graded have been offered the 
churches. Many of these are a series of text 
books, adapted to the different grades. Others 
follow the old quarterly idea with an at 
tempt to grade the lessons Most notable otf 
all has been the appearance within the last 
fiw months of the graded lessons of the in 

These do not supplant 


ternational svstem 


the old lesson-, but cre offered te the s heols 
which are demanding that the lessons which 


they use be in a graded series. The appear 


ance of these lessons has brought the prob 
lem definitely before many schools that had 
rot taced it Detore 

When this proble m is first presented to 
a school, many a good earnest teacher hesi 
tates to indorse a change to a graded sys 
tem because she feels that it will make more 
difficult her work The graded lessons idea 


is related to genuine systematic education, 
and many a teacher in the Sunday-school is 
too modest to think of 
educator. Let every such trembling teacher 
Che graded lessons will not 


bring a heavier task, but will rather sim 


herself as a real 


quiet her fears 


plify the problem of teaching 


Lessons Adapted to the Class. 

The writer of this article was called upon 
not many weeks ago, to teach a class of girls 
under ten years of age. The school was 
using the ungraded lessons. The scripture 
for the day was from Paul's letter to the 
Corinthian Church. Paul had written to grown 
Christians. These children had not lived long 
enough for the Apostles words to have in- 
There was but 
one thing for tneir teacher to do. This he 
did. He took a suggestion from the lesson 
and called upon his memory for material to 
elaborate it, and illustrate it. He thus taught 
the children, but not the lesson which was 


terest and meaning to them 


before them for the day. The inventive 
teacher, thoroughly familiar with the whole 
field of religion can do this occasionally; 


THE 


even such a teacher would not like to face, 
the task every Sunday. Such a lesson is 
no help at all for such a class. The teacuer 
who really teaches must disregard the les- 
son given, and make her own. Now the graded 
system of lessons places in the téacher’s hand 
a lesson for each Sunday that is adapted to 
just the class which she is teaching. It sim 


plities her task, 


Lessons are Systematically Arranged. 

The ungraded lessons have been “scrappy.” 
They have been as texts for exhortations and 
not systematic series of lessons leading the 
pupil from one point to another. The teacher 
of the ungraded lessons must spend much 
time keeping up “the connecting links,” a 
task which she can not hope to accomplish. 
Graded lessons while they may use different 
scripture passages from Sunday to Sunday, 
yet they are closely, and progressively re- 
lated in thought, and on that account each 
lesson prepares the child’s mind sor the suc 
ceding one. Therefore, again, the graded les- 


sons simplify the teacher’s task. 


Helps Adapted to the Class. 

Not only is the teacher helped in her task 
by the selection of scripture materis] which 
is adapted to the needs and capacity of the 
children she is teaching; but the helps pub- 
lished with the lesson are prepared by per 
sons who are experts in working with just 
the particular age. This was somewhat true 
of the ungraded lessons, but much more so 
of the graded. In these lessons the teacher 
and the one who prepares the helps, con- 
sciously attempt, not primarily to interpret 
a given passage of scripture, but to bring 
to the mind and heart of the pupil a certain 
truth, a certain ideal, in which that pupil 
is now at the age to be interested, and which 
it is now old enough to appropriate to its 
life. The object of the endeavor is the de- 
velopment of the religious life of the pupil. 


Our Church Men 


By John Ray Ewers 


A Sermon for Men: “Jesus 
the Great Soul” 


On the morning of October 31, the elegant 
class of men, of the East End Church, Pitts 
burgh, was invited to remain for the morn 
ing service and the minister, John Ray Ewers 
delivered the following sermon. Text Rom. 
8:9. Other Scriptures read were, Luke 4 
16-22 and 7:18-23 

Loving Jesus, we never tire of singing hi- 
praises. The more we study him, the deepet 
we meditate upon him, the richer our expe 
rience in him, the nobler he becomes. Stand 
ing upon the porch of a western hotel, a 
traveler remarked, as one of the famous 
mountains was indicated on the far horizon, 
“Why that is no higher than a man’s head.” 
Entering his train he rode until noon, when 
stepping to the platform he was amazed to 
find the mountain rising above him half way 
to the zenith. In the evening he stood at the 
base of a great cliff that seemed to pierce 
the very sky, while still above rose the co- 
lossal piles of the incomprehensible mountain. 
He was lost in wonder, an insignificant atom 
at the base. Thus a man may say, with little 
reflection, “Jesus is no larger than a man.” 
But studying that marvellous life through 
the years he at last finds himself lost in the 


vas‘ness of Jesus’ regal personality. Above 
the createst men in history Jesus towers a 
glory crowned peak. Divine? Yes. Bring to 
him all your noblest adjectives; paint him 


in your most glowing colors; stretch your 


imagination to its utmost reach and then 
know that vou have but touched the fringe 
of the garment which Jesus wears. 


- Jesus’ Simplicity and Democracy. 

More wonderful yet was Jesus in his sim 
plicity, reality and democracy. We exhaust 
our best figures and symbols in trying to de 
scribe him. We call him a king. He was also 
the great commoner. He was great enough to 
be plain. We call him teacher-philusopher. 
Not like the philosophers who strutted in the 
porches and groves of Greece was our Lord. 
In his democratic reality he spoke of sowing, 
bread-making, sheep tending. He wrote no 
book, and I am heartily glad that he did 
not, for had he done so we would today be 
worshipping the book rather than the per- 
sonality who produced it, even as now we 
make an idol of the gospels and epistles and 
often forget the great spirits that, wrote them. 


Jesus Satisfies. 

We call Jesus the Bread of life. Hungering, 
he alone satisfies us. We call him the Wa- 
er of life, bringing refreshment to thirsty 
men, driven along the dusty highways. We 
eall him a Vine, out from which flows the 
fruit making sap. We call him the Good 
Shepherd, who cares particularly for the in- 
jured and lost of his flock. We call him the 
Rose, filling all the atmosphere with heav- 
enly fragrance. John calls him the Light. 
superb figure of his mission. Jesus is the 
Great Physician, bringing all of man to per 
fect health. His value is therapeutic. Best 
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The scriptural material is used as a means 
to this end. This again simplifies the 
teacher’s task. The helps that are given 
her, are helps indeed. The teacher who feels 
her lack of preparation for teaching, and 
knows herself crowded for time, for the 
preparation of her Sunday’s work, and there. 
fore hesitates to adopt the graded lessons, 
whien sound so formidaple, is unduly 
alarmed. When she has used the graded les. 
sons she will wonder how she ever performed 
her work at all without them. By present- 
ing to the teac.er material adapted to the 
ehild’s ability, material systematically ar- 
ranged with reference to its interest, and 
with helps prepared specitically for each age 
ot the pupils life, the teacher’s work is 
greatly simplitied. 

of all Jesus is called Saviour and when [ 
say, “My Saviour,” as I do say honestly, [ 
pay the highest tribute. Jesus, Saviour— 
sweetest words in the anthems of triumph. 


Timeliness and Timelessness. 

Jesus used the vehicles of his age and time, 
The skilled physician used the awkward in- 
struments at hand, and still got his results, 
like Dr. Grenfell in the Labrador. He did 
not come as a professor in geology, astron- 
omy nor even scriptural criticism, he came to 
give new life and a demonstration of that life. 
The new life was the wine that burst the old 
wine-skins; that shattered the old legalism. 
Friends, Jesus was the great soul, the great 
spirit, loving, tender, brave, pure, healthy, 
Whom to know was life eternal. Whom to 
know was either to love or to hate. Jesus 
split society in twain. He swept his fan over 
the threshing floor and separated grain 
from chaff. Even today he is the magnet, 
which moving our society, attracts the steel 
and leaves the dross. 


How He Thought of Himself. 

What was Jesus own conception of his 
mission? Will you open your gospels and let 
him answer for himself, rather than impose 
your own notions? “I came to seek and to 
save the lost.” “I came to give the abundant 
life.” “I came to fulfill, not to destroy.” In 
the synagogue when the book was handed to 
him he read the thrilling words from Isiah. 
He felt the Spirit of God upon him and ina 
spiritual way he was to preach to the poor, 
to release the captives bound in legal fetters 
and in sins, to restore sight to the spiritually 
blind (the blindness which knows only dead 
legalism and is unconscious of the beauties 
of spiritual life), to set at liberty those who 
were bruised by the frightful social wrongs, 
to proclaim the time when God’s will would 
be done on earth. In his own words Jesus 
conceived of his mission as a spiritual-social 
life. : 

Again, when John the Baptist was impris- 
oned and his eagle nature was chaffing be- 
cause Jesus was not allowing himself to be 
made king, or because he was not doing some 
spectacular, world-challenging thing, but was 
quietly going about doing good, John sent 
his disciples to ask him, “Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?” Jesus was 
living his plain, natural, simple, democratic 


life, bringing good things out of his own, 


good soul. It seemed to John that some mis 
take had been made. When the delegation 
arrived Jesus told them to stand by for a 
while and watch him. Then he told them to 
return to John and tell him precisely what 
they had seen and heard. His great spirit 
had been healing, blessing, teaching, uplift 
ing men. Jesus was a great soul, thrilling 
all who came in vital contact with him. Je 
sus lived the radiant life. He was “A cath- 
edral filled with light.” Jesus lived the re 
freshing life. He was a cup overflowing with 
the water of eternal life. Jesus was the 
satisfying life. He was the bread which 
eating, our hunger is appeased. Yet agail, 


turn to Jesus’ great sermon and read his ac- 
count of the qualifications of the citizens of 
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his new kingdom. These elements seem just 
the opposite of the worldly-wise-man’s view. 
Conscious poverty of spirit, sorrow, meekness, 
soul-hunger, mercy, purity, peace, persecu- 
tion for righteousness sake—these are the 
homely virtues that Jesus came to inculcate 
and to demonstrate. 


His Mission. 

In a word Jesus came to give us the re- 
ligion of the spirit, as contrasted with the re- 
ligion of legalism. He came to teach fellow- 
ship with God whom he revealed as a spirit. 
As free as the winds of heaven is a man to 
te. In this religion there need be no hid- 


ing behind ecclesiastical forms. Crosses, 
robes, altars, images are not needed by the 
man who worships in spirit and in truth. In 


the jostling thoroughfare, by the rolling sea, 
or in the sweet-scented hay field he lifts his 
soul acceptably to God. and is 
the Great Soul and he will us into 
great souls if we will allow. 


Jesus was 


mold 


We all know how noble personalities help 
us and inspire us. Meeting such, the domes 
of our heads are lifted up. We see a larger 
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world and we thrill with holier ambitions. 
Carry such an inspiring life out to infinity 
and you have Jesus, the great soul. Paul 
says, “If any man hath not the spirit of 
Chrst, he is none of his.” This text must 
strike terror to the heart of the empty for 
malist. It may well cause all of us to pause 
and most seriously consider. Jesus himself 
made fruit bearing the final test and we know 
kell what the fruit of the spirit is: love, joy, 
peace, long suffering and the rest. (See Gal. 
5:22). In the old Harvard chapel recently 
a man of God prayed, “May the spirit which 
was in Jesus be now in us.” I would change 
one word for to me Jesus is not a dead man, 
but a living Lord. “May the spirit which is 
in Jesus be also in us.” Oh, thou 
great soul breathe upon us and fashion us 
also into thy likenes. 


Jesus 


The unpardonable sin is to persistently 
refuse to yield to the inspirations from Je- 
sus. What a challenge he gives us! How 
his great soul speaks to us! How admirable 
he is! What a life he offers! Oh, holy Sav- 


ious, how can we longer resist thy charms? 


A Golden Opportunity 


By Alva W. Taylor 


The Disciples of Missouri are presented 
with the most golden opportunity just now 
given to the whole brotherhood. R. A. Long’s 
offer of $50,000 to the Bible College at 
Columbia if $50,000 if raised in good notes 


is not only a challenge to brotherhood 
generosity, but is signficant in our whole 
educational movement. The large sum 


sum that may be thus claimed for education 
is but one-half the opportunity. Here is a 
chance to do a unique work and one that will 
challenge the attention of all religious com- 
munions and of all state universities if 
properly supported. It is not altogether new 
for Canada las tried the plan at Toronto 
University and found it more than satis- 
factory to both the state and the churches. 


It was the original idea of Jefferson, in 
founding the l niversity of Virginia, that the 
churches should plant their seminaries 


around the university campus. 

The state university needs the Bible Col- 
lege. Biblical and religious instruction is as 
much a requisite to a rounded out education 
literature or mathematics. Our sec- 
tarianism prevents the state from paying 
for it, so the church must furnish it or fail 
just so much in her duty. If we be non- 
sectarian the duty is all the more ours than 
others. The University of Missouri is very 
liberal in its co-operation with the Bible 
College and offers all credit possible for work 
done under its instructors. As the courses 
are enlarged and increased in number more 
credits will be given. Even now a student 
in the University of Missouri can obtain as 
much credit for work done in the Bible Col- 
lege as can the students in many of our own 
colleges for work done in their own Biblical 


as is 


departments. The fact that nearly two- 
hundred are taking advantage of the ar- 
rangement by taking courses in the Bible 


College is ample demonstration of the feasi- 
bility of the plan and the efficiency of the 
school. 

From the standpoint of the church there 
is both an efficiency and an economy. The 
income of the State University of Missouri 
represents the equal of an endowment of 
millions. The appointments of a state sup- 
ported institution are better than can be 
obtained by none but the great denomina- 
tional institutions. The citizens of the state 
pay for all of it just as they pay for the 
public schools, and it is made the crown of 


course 


the public school system. Like the public 
school it is offered freely to all who come. 
The church thus effects the same economy 
that it makes when it sends its children to 
the graded and high schools instead of build- 
ing parochial institutions of education. 

The testimony of such schools, as that of 
our own people at Eugene, Oregon, the seat 
of the University of Oregon, is that the older 
the Bible College grows the more will stu- 
dents of the Bible seek its instruction, to-, 
gether with that of the State University. 
Their testimony also is that the mingling of 
the ministerial and missionary students with 
the students and in the life of the state 
institution, fits them admirably to meet the 
problems of our times when they are once 


on the field. There they mingle with the 
men who are to be the leading lawyers, 


editors, physicians, teachers, scientists, and 


men of business of their generation. They 
find their viewpoint, learn their way of 
thinking, are confronted with their prob- 


lems and find the way to meet them with the 
claims of the Christian religion. They go 
to their work with a practical equipment 
that makes their seminary instruction more 
adaptable. In the university also they are 
provided with courses in sociology such as 
few church schools are yet able or willing 
to provide and by supplementing them with 
such specific courses in the Bible College as 
the work of the church demands, the min- 
isterial student is equipped on this latest 
and most necessary discipline for the work 
of the chureh in our time. 

The endowment and support of such a 
school means no less loyalty to the church 
college. There will ever be a place for it, 
and doubtless an enlarging place, but there 
is a duty to the thousands who attend the 
great state universities that cannot be 
nored and that no loyalty to the small church 
school can ever supply. Neither one means 
the exclusion of the other. Let us have both. 
But just now is the unique and opportune 
time for the endowment of the Bible Col- 
lege at a great state university, one that 
means not only the adding of $100,000 to the 
equipment of one of our most efficient educa- 
tional institutions, but an enlargement that 
bring other added thousands in the 
of time. The great brotherhood of 
Missouri cannot and will not, we feel sure, 
the chance to be lost. 


ig- 
ig 


will 


allow 
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Ghristian Endeavor 
By W. D. Endres, 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR HOME AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Topic, December 26, Matt. 28:16-20. 


The division of missions into “home” and 
“foreign” is unfortunate. It may be con- 
venient for working purposes but there is 


no difference between home and foreign mis 
sions from the point of view of Christian 


service and evangelism. When, therefore, 
we talk about our Christian obligation the 
subject might be better called, “Our Re 


sponsibility for Missions.” 

The genius of Christianity, the work of 
Jesus and His Apostles, the teachings of the 
Scriptures, and human experience, all declare 
that the 
sponsibility to this work. 


in chorus we have greatest of re 


was born to serve. It 

supposes a need and it seeks to supply 
The very coming of that 
might have a well rounded full and complete 
life. It was the confused, bewildered, en- 
slaved, selfish, lost man whom he sought 
and ministered to. Jesus sought to give the 
true interpretation of life to men and 
long then as there are those groping without 
it it is the obligation of his followers to min- 
ister to them. This is the Christian spirit 
and it knows the bounds of neither home or 
foreign—as a matter of fact all are home 
the wide world over. 


Christianity pre- 
it. 
we 


Jesus was 


80 


The work of Jesus bears abundant testi- 
mony to this truth. True he gave his com- 
mission the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
but he later gave it to the people of all na- 
tions. He spoke the parable of the good 
Samaritan, he spoke forgiveness to the sinful 
woman, he ate with publicans and sinners, 
yea, he commissioned his disciples to all the 
world. He sought all men of all estates 
that he might render to them the service 
they so much needed and which they alone 
could give. ; 


look upon Jesus as a ministering 
servant to all mankind, the experience of 
the race imposes the obligation of missions. 
The man or the nation which has lived 
longest and most in the world and made the 


If we 


greatest permanent contribution to the 
world’s progress and happiness, has been 


the Christian man or nation. Glance at hu- 
man experience in a single panoramic and 
the achievements which have 
the test of time and the failures which others 
have made. It has been the individual or 
the nation which has nearest approached the 
ideals of our Lord that made the richest per- 
sonal life and given the most to those in 
need. There are two truths here for us. 
That life is richest which gives most, and 
judging from the experience of the past, in 
this ideal only is the hope of the nations of 
the future. 


assess stood 


Here the field of opportunity spreads out 
before us in limitless expanse. There is the 
invitation of the foreign land with its team- 
ing millions of ignorant, hungry, lazy, half- 
naked people laden with unspeakable habits, 
customs and practices. 
their filthy their vice 
most incredible. Then there is the crying 
need of the home land. Thousands upon 
thousands here in the boasted land of free- 
dom and opportunity who are groping in 
ignorance, struggling against hunger, bat- 
tling half-clad against the bitter cold, and 
denied the privilege of books and pictures, 
music and enjoyment. Their habits of life 
rival those of the jungle in their degrada- 
tion in the vice and filth. 
is the case there is need, there is work to do. 


Their dishonesty, 
and their crime, are 


So long as such 


So long as there is suffering the ery of the 
suffering is made to Christians. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


A Counter Opinion 


Editors The Christian Century: It would 
be hard to tell you how much astonished I 
leading editorial in the 
week: . Reopening the 
and, of all sources, tv 


was to read 
Century for last 

Baptism Question,” 
see such teaching proceed from the Christian 


your 


Century. It is strange and discouraging to 
me to know that you would so well and 


forth the fairness and justice of 


clearly set 
our position, recognizing the responsibility 
of the individual for his own views, and the 
pfopriety of our considering them with as 
much respect as we demand of him for ours; 
and yet tnat you should say the only basis 
of union is upon the practice of immersion. 
How this Augsburg and Westminster atti 
tude and feeling of keepership of the con- 
sciences of others can persist in an editorial 
atmosphere that otherwise seems so free 
of the dogmatic, and creed .smposing spirit, 
I cannot comprehend It seems like aban 
doning the principles just 
called upon to apply 
point where they have most application for 


where we are 


them—truly at the 


us. 

I take for granted you believe absolutely, 
as I do, that immersion is the only baptism 
scriptures. But why refuse 


taught by the 
and Christian 


fellowship and communion, 


Sos} . 
recognition, calling for our fullest coopera 


tion, enrollment on the church membership 
register, if you plea se to those who believe 
differently, and give evidence of as 
belief as we 


much 
honesty and sincerity in their 
the collection 


under 


can show in ours Or are we, 
have organized 
Campbell and 


of congregations that 
the teachings of Alexander 
others, vested with authority to pass upon 
the titles of the members of the Church of 
Christ I think this 
a responsibility we 


is assuming too freely 


have not been called 


upon to discharge. 

Of course, we can segregate ourselves upon 
platform, and say, with 
“Here stand we. We can 
Amen.” But 
then we can no longer claim that in that 
respect to the 


the immersionist 
Martin Luther 
not otherwise. God help us 


segregation we give equal 
opinion and conscience of every follower of 


Christ, nor can we deny that we claim a 


superior faculty in ascertaining the Divine 
will, nor that we have organized a_ subdi- 


vision of Disciples upon that claim. 

Besides, could we win any more 
to the truth by such segregation’ And do 
you think it was the practice of the early 
c to hold aloof from those who ap- 
honestly truth? Here 


persons 


church 
peared to 
the line seems a very 
of policy: Whether we can accomplish more 
for immersion by associating with or dis- 


seek the 
narrow one, and one 


associating from 
whether, abandoning our disclaimer of creed, 
maintain an 


those unimmersed; and 


it would accomplish more to 
organization upon a creedal basis for the ex 
tension of this our belief and practice. It 
seems to me like this: If an unimmersed 
membership in “our 


applies for 
consider immer 


person 
church,” we say to him we 
sion necessary, and the only proper method 
of baptism. He replies: I have made my 
own investigations, and have 
own and a different conclusion. We 
say: We look at it this way, and are posi- 
tive the Scriptures permit no other way. 
There is no escape from the truth of his re- 
joinder: Your church in this particular is 
founded on your views. You have no more 
right to call yourselves the Church of Christ 
than my church, founded upon my views, has 
the right to call itself the same. If we 
wish to have a church that is maintained 


come to my 
then 


for the purpose of emphasizing the necessity 
of immersion as the only form of baptism 


(or the indispensability of the historic epis- 
copate, or the essentiality of transubstantia- 
tion, or predestination, or anything that fs 
less than the whole of Christian life and 
service), for truth’s and consistency’s sake, 
let us say so; and let us not profess to have 
a church unbound by creed, and ungoverned 
by convention. Let us merely say that we 
have the necessary creed, or the “irreducible 
minimum” creed, or the strict and net bib- 
lical creed. 


Please understand, I am not arguing for 
those who disbelieve in sprinkling to practice 
it; for those who believe in immersion to 
But sprinkling may be 

believe in it; and its 
debar, nor excommuni- 


cease pre aching it. 

solely for those that 
practice should not 

eate them, nor cause us to “rest uncomfort- 
ably” in the church as though we were the 
faith of 
which 


responsible for the 
church 


vice regents, 
the flock. You say: “In a 


practices it.” The whole question is what 


is the church: Are we the church, or are 
they the church, or does “the church” pra- 
tice it at all? Let it be understood as it 


actually is, that the individuals practice it. 
It is presumptuous for us to think we can 
mark off the boundaries of the Church, or 
that it is given to us to limit and define 
the church. If our belief is not acceptable 
to the unimmersed, we can do no better 
than to offer them our opinions as fre 
quently as they care to hear them; and this 
done than in 


can not be more successfully 


the bonds of Cnristian fellowship 


Your distinction between the practice of 
immersion, andthe dogma by which this 
exclusive practice has been upheld, seems to 
me too refined and delicate for a working 
proposition in the unification of the 
Your question, How can a minister with an 


practice affusion, 


sects. 
immersionist conscience 
seems to me very insufficient as an obstacle 
to the consequence of our general 
position. It is unity with those who are 
already sprinkled, and who, in the union 
would continue that practice, and with 
those, like Quakers, and others who do not 
recognize the necessity of baptism in any 
form, that is the pressing question. 


logical 


In my opinion you have absolutely fallen 
down in this. I cannot understand what 
has gotten wrong. I had hoped the Century 
forward and beyond the line 
where some prescribe beliefs for 
other persons, and assume to themselves the 
speakership and interpretation of the Divine 
Word. In the Century I saw the chief hope 
of progress that should increase regardless 
of bands that were tied a hundred years ago. 
Now I fear there may be nothing to prevent 
our great organization, in the power of its 
numbers and the prestige of its property, 
entrenched in the self-assurance of the prop- 
aganaa that has made it what it is, from 
feeling the conservation of these doctrines, 
ordinances, practices, traditions and mottoes, 
given us by the fathers, to be the end of our 

‘ have yielded your 
ground, that the rabbis have taken what 
you have surrendered, and that they will 
be aggressive and uncompromising for the 
elimination of even the measure of freedom 
for which you have contended. 

But, perhaps I do not understand what 
you have meant by the editorial, nor what 
you consider to be the proper attitude of the 
Christian Church (as restored by Alexander 
Campbell and others) toward the “pious 
unimmersed.” If the meaning of the editor- 
ial has been misapprehended, [ shall be glad 
to have a correction made. 

Ernest OQ. Kooser. 


would lead 
persons 


aspirations. I feel you 


Somerset, Pa. 
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The Scandal of the Young 
Man’s Unbelief 


In a conservative religious journal of re- 
cent date there appeared the letter of 9 
distressed and heartbroken father telling 
with pathetic earnestness of his son’s loss 
of faith through contact with a great mod- 
ern university. Reared in a religious home, 
fed on the orthodoxy of his day, the young 
man found that his religious convictions 
came into such radical conflict with the in- 
tellectual spirit of the university as to pre- 
clude any chance of agreement. And then 
unable to give up what appeared to him to 
be the plain results of modern scholarship 
he abandoned his religious faith. The cause 
is a pathetic one. Far from being an isolated 
instance it is but typical of many thousands 
that might be written in the same 
But it is none the less pathetic on this ac- 
count. Here are the elements of a tragedy. 
A father’s heart is aching, the church of the 
young man’s boyhood is grieving, the young 


vein. 


man himself is torn with doubt and distress, 

But the worst is not yet told. Back of 
the superficial elements of the story is the 
scandal of a recreant and helpless church. 
The supreme tragedy of the whole affair js 
that the theological professor to whom the 
letter was addressed and the religious jour- 


nal in whose columns the letter was _pub- 
lished had for father or son not one word of 
help, much less of comfort. 

A slur on the university as a_ breeding 
place of infidelity, a word of caution to 
parents not to send their sons to such places 
and the whole matter is dismissed. And 
meanwhile the tragedy is re-enacted over 
and over again. And meanwhile the church 
meets the situation as helplessly as ever— 
argument is met with anathema, and intel- 
lectua! enthusiasm such as the world never 
before has witnessed is met with the empty 
form of an impotent authority. Consider 
the spectacle of a church that is afraid to 
meet honestly and courageously the intel- 
lectual spirit of the age, whose faith is so 
insecurely grounded, that when its pet bases 
of authority are seen to be tottering, it 
cries out in panic that the whole structure of 
religion is threatened. Oh, the shame of it. 

Is Jesus to go wounded and bleeding into 
the intellectual centers of our age while his 
followers either flee or at best seek to de- 
fend him with the antiquated weapons of 
thirteenth century authority? The scandal 
of the young man’s unbelief is pre-eminently 
the scandal of the church. 

Thank God, the church is not altogether 
recreant. Prophetic souls of God’s own 
choosing are interpreting the abiding truths 
of our Christian faith to just such men as 
these in a language that is intelligible and in 
a spirit that is satisfying. The time is not 
far distant when these young men, children 
of our best universities, will no longer make 
shipwreck of their faith, but led by the 
wise counsel of strong men, will come, in- 
tellectually satisfied, into conscious rela- 
tionship with Him Whose spirit is yet to 
redeem the world. WaLtTer S. Rounps. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Editors The Christian Century. The clear- 
eut presentation of religious work, past and 
present, the optimistic view of the future; 
the setting forth of present day applicauon 
of the parable of the good Samaritan are 
items in the makeup of your paper that 
commend it most heartily unto my reading. 
The paper gets better with every issue. The 
convention numbers and recent editorials are 
gems. Sincerely, 

Henry W. HunrTeR, 


Paris Mo. State Supt. C. E. in Missouri. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Commencement Week. 


Commencement was the solemn high festi- 
yal in Carlinville. It was ushered in by a 
series ot class exhibitions and Baccalaureate 
Sunday. The visiting alumni returned in 
force. 

On Baccalaureate Sunday during the ser- 
mon, an ‘impressive exhortation of the old 
President to the young graduates, seats on 
the platform were reserved for distinguished 
visitors, and on this lovely June morning 
Brainard sat among them, a notable figure, 


Yleanor readily admitted. He had seen her 
almost at once, so quickly and mysteriously 
does the eye single out the object which oc 


cupies the mind when it comes within the 
radius of vision. 

Her face had an expression of pensive sad- 
ness, and as he turned away, fearing that his 
steady regard might be observed by others, 
his attention was attracted by a swarthy, 
arrogant man, who entered late, and was 
shown to one of the few unoccupied chairs 
in a side aisle. Brainard’s heart gave a dull 
throb—an emotional weakness that one would 
not suspect in a learned judge. He had no 
dificulty in recognizing Horace Bannister. 
Long ago, when Bannister was a dissipated 
sophomore, he had heard rumors of his en- 
gagement to Eleanor Crofton, and stories of 
his wild exploits were yet among the tradi- 
tions of Carlinville. Mrs. Crofton had been 
Bannister’s staunch ally, but for some reason 
the engagement had been suddenly broken, 
and Bannister left college. 

Brainard had forgotten that Bannister was 
to attend commencement this year, having 
been invited to respond to one of the toasts 
at the alumni banquet. He had visited the 
college but once since leaving it and was 
then accompanied by his newly-made wife— 
a florid, overdressed woman some years his 
senior, who had, however, substantial charms 
as the widow and legatee of a wealthy west- 
em mine-owner. Bannister found this mar- 
riage a short cut to fortune, for she died 
after a few years and left to him all she 
could of her vast possessions. 

Brainard suspected that he had now re- 
tuned to make his peace with Eleanor, 
whom, he believed, no man could forget, once 
having known her. He wondered painfully 
if Eleanor was aware of his presence there, 
but was soon convinced that she was not. 
At length he perceived that her eye also 
rested on the man’s changed countenance. 
aimlessly, at first, and then with puzzled 
efort to fix his identity. When she finally 
did so, he observed with satisfaction that she 
betrayed neither surprise nor embarassment, 
but turned away and gave her attention 
composedly to the sermon. 

At the close of the exercises the audience 
slowly dissolved, streaming out into the 
shady walks of the Campus. Brainard joined 
his sister, who was waiting for him while 
chatting with Eleanor, whom he shook hands 
vith, making some comment on the sermon. 
4s their paths lay in the same direction, 
they moved onward together. Bannister was 
Waiting at a little distance along the path, 
% Brainard suspected he would be, and 
he stepped forward briskly and nonchalantly 
ettended his hand. 


“How do you do, Miss Crofton?” he said, 
effusively, entirely ignoring the brother and 
sister, who immediately made way for him. 

“I dare say you are surprised to see me?” 

Eleanor smiled mechanically and made a 
conventional reply. 

“I need not ask after your health; you 
look radiant! And, your mother—how is 
she?” 

She replied briefly and coldly, making it 
evident that she was not especially pleased 
with his inquiries his company. 

Turning from her Bannister nodded care- 
lessiy to Miss: Abigail and Brainard, the first 
direct notice he had taken of them. There 
had been little friendship between the two 
men, their dislike dating back to boyhood, 
when Bannister meaningly taunting Brainard 
with his poverty, learned that he was the 
stronger of the two. 

They moved homeward, Bannister keeping 
the place beside Eleanor—the brother and sis- 
ter falling back—with an assurance that bare- 
ly escaped impertinence. 

A life of intermittent digsipation and idle- 
ness had told on him; his face was flushed 
and heavy; he had grown stout and had ac- 
quired something of the swagger and vulgar- 
ity of the hack politician. Since leaving col- 
lege he had tried a dozen occupations, for 
none of which his superficial acquirements 
fitted him; brilliant and ready, he had little 
depth of resolution. With his easy indiffer- 
ence, his happy-go-lucky methods, he pos- 
sessed a streak ef blunt, inconsistent frank- 
ness that was a serious disadvantage to a 
man whose success depended upon his power 
to please the majority. In time he degen- 
erated into a professional office-seeker, accept- 
ing at last a small clerkship at Washington. 
Then followed his marriage. His associates 
—the worthier among them—held him in a 
sort of good-natured contempt, and spoke of 
him as a man “who was wasting his life.” 

Brainard had learned that Bannister now 
seriously hoped to secure the nomination for 
the Senate should his party be successful in 
the coming autumn elections. And he could 
not but reflect that while he was most unsuit- 
able, he was little less fitted for the high 
office than the majority of those chosen. For 
with many thoughtful men Brainard frequent- 
ly contrasted that body today with what it 
once had been, and was forced to acknowledge 
its sad deterioration. The plutocrat shrank 
small in the shoes of the patriot. 

Brainard and Miss Abigail purposely de- 
layed to let Bannister and Eleanor pass be- 
yond hearing. He perceived the effort the 
man was making to regain Eleanor’s favor. 
Bannister’s face was turned toward her with 
a sort of eagerness; he was plainly happy in 
her society, and was making the most of what 
he believed, no doubt, to be the opportunity 
to atone for his past shortcomings. Brainard, 
blinded by his fears, was more misguided than 
others of his none too discerning sex on like 
occasions; for he did not see that Eleanor tol- 
erated Bannister but coldly, and was never 
less responsive. It was not gratifying to her 
that he thus openly showed his desire to re- 
turn to his old allegiance. She could not 
dismiss him without marked rudeness, and 
he persisted in accompanying her home, and 
asked permission to call upon her mother, 
which she was forced to grant. 

At the parting of their ways Brainard and 
Miss abigail turned into a side street, and the 
latter remarked wrathfully: 

“Tt’s a sin and a shame for that fellow to 
come back here after all he’s done! The ef- 
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frontry of it! to try and make up with Elea- 
nor. Everybody thought that last scrape he 
was expelled for was only a way he took to 
break the engagement!” 

“She bore it very well!” said Brainard, 
dryly. 

“Yes, she held up her head—what girl 
wouldn’t? But everyone could guess that she 
was deeply mortified—a proud, high-spirited, 
modest girl like her—to become the scandal of 
the town for such a fellow?” 

Miss Abigail turned and cast an indignant 
look after the two walking away in the other 
direction. : 

“You are warm in your wrath, after so 
long a time,” said Brainard, with a smile. 

“I know a nice girl, if others don’t. Her 
mother always sided with Bannister, too—and 
blamed Eleanor for everything!—even for 
not making it up. As if she could have done 
that!” 

_Miss Abigail’s tone was quite tart and ear- 
ried a fine sting of reproach that Brainard 
felt. To mollify her he said pacifically: 

She was everything in that affair that a 
self-respecting girl could be, as you say.” 

“She is the last woman in the world to 
want to hold any man to such a compact 
if she suspected that he wanted to be re- 
leased. I don’t think she could have had 
pone we — for him when they finally 
parted. ’*s lucky s i rm 
aus oll y mo tune him out, I’ve 

“It’s outrageous that he should return to 
persecute her and revive the old scandal, if 
she does not intend to marry him,” observed 
Brainard musingly. 

“And how could she prevent it, I’d like to 
know? He’s one of those vain fools that like 
to be talked about, no matter what the talk 
is. He cares mighty little for ner feelings 
in the matter—making her conspicuous in 
this way!” 

“I think you wrong him. As far as I 

could judge he was happy to see her again: 
so mueh so that he was oblivious to all else!” 
Brainard replied with sly intentior, for he 
saw that Miss Abigail’s pride was hurt by 
her own cavalier treatment. 
; She ignored the thrust and said: “Well 
if he comes back now with serious inten- 
tions she’ll have a hard time of it. Her 
mother is dreadfully ‘set,’ for she is so fine 
and helpless; and now that they are poor 
and Bannister has money she’ll make Elea- 
nor marry him, if she can; and there are 
plenty of ways she’ll work on her to do it!” 
She looked at him with stern disapproval 
as if he were in some sort to blame. 

She had put Brainard’s fears into words. 
He was very silent all through dinner and 
remained in the seclusion of his library all 
afternoon, where Miss Abigail supposed him 
to be absorbed in some knotty case that re- 
quired profound uninterrupted study, and 
she did not break in upon him. 

(To be continued.) 


Substitution 


I’m almost sure when Santa Claus 
Was young, he kept a store 
As papa does. Why? O because 
I wrote the week before, 
And asked him if he please would bring 
To me a baby brother, 
I wanted that p’tic’lar thing; 
Not any, any other. 


On Christmas morning there it was 
Beside my mamma’s bed; 
A little note signed “Santa Claus,” 
Pinned on its blanket said: 
“Dear Beth, of brothers I am out, 
So bring—you can’t resist her— 
What you will find, I have no doubt, 
Is just as good—a sister.” 
—Grace Wood Castle. 
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The Sunday School Lesson 


By Professor Willett 


The Nativity* 


One of the oldest churches in the world is 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
It was built first by the devotion of the early 
Christian community of Palestine, in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, upon the 
spot which tradition had already marked out 
building was set over the 
believed 


as sacred, rhe 
little grotto which 
earliest days to be the place of our Lord’s 
nativity. It is a tiny cave in the rock on 
which Bethlehem is situated. At a short 
distance there is the rock-cell in which St. 
Jerome spent thirty years of his life, and in 


was from the 


which he translated the Scriptures into the 
Latin tongue. The church has been many 
times repaired, and to this task western 


made extensive contributions, es- 


in earlier centuries. 


Europe 
pecially 

Che great event of which the Christian sea- 
son is the annual reminder took place in the 
closing years of the reign of Herod the Great. 
This king, the most illustrious of the mon- 
archs of that name, was an able administra- 
tor of affairs in his little kingdom of Pales- 
tine, but his jealosy, tyranny and cruelty 
made him a dreaded figure in his court and 
land. He had made Jerusalem a beautiful 
city by the erection of the temple, the third 
of the sacred buildings upon the same site, 
and by building other structures, castles, forts 
and walls, which enriched the capital. But 
the people feared and hated him, and his 
death of rejoicing for the 
whole nation, 


The Date of the Nativity. 

As the golden milestone in the 
forum was the point from which the great 
roadways stretched east and west, so the 
birthday of Jesus is the golden milestone ot 
the centuries are meas- 
sure, the 


was a moment 


Roman 


history from which 
ured in either direction. To be 
world was quite unconscious of so momentous 
an event in the days in which it occurred. It 
was not until centuries afterward that Chris- 
tendom conceived the iuea of dating the new 
era from the birthday of the Lord. By that 
time it was difficult to fix the date with ac- 
curacy Dionysius the Little in the fifth 
century prepared a calendar embodying the 
best knowledge of the age. And the date 
fixed at that time, the year 753 of the Roman 
era, has been accepted by the western world 
as the date from which the modern histori- 
eal era is to be reckoned. This date was ac- 
tually some four or five years later than the 


real time of Jesus’ birth. But when the 
error was discovered, the records of Europe 
had become so fixed that it would have 
wrought great confusion to attempt any 


have gone on to this day 
records from a point not quite 
exact, but still commemorating in a general 
greatest event in the annals of the 


change, and so we 


dating our 


way the 
world 


Royal Hopes of Judah. 

It was an event not unexpected. The Jew- 
ish people had looked forward for centuries to 
history. During their 
Assyrian, Babylon- 
Roman rulers they 
had always dreamed of liberty. That lib 
erty they had tound for a brief and brilliant 
period under the Maccabees, but it could not 


a new epoch in thei 
successive subjections to 


ian, Persian, Greek and 


*International Sunday-school lesson for De 
1909. The Birth of Christ, Mat 
Golden Text: “And thou shalt 

Jesus, for he shall save his 
Matthew 1:21. Mem- 


cember 26, 
thew 2:1-12 
eall his 
people from their sins.” 
ll i2 


name 


ory verses 


last. For Judas the Hammer found it neces- 
sary to appeal to the growing power of Rome 
to save his little state from the plundering 
Syrians, and Rome thus became the protector 
and presently the possessor of Palestine itself. 
This made the Jewish people subjects of an- 
other great world power, and the exactions 
under which they groaned made them ever 
eager for that liberty which the prophets had 
dreamed of and which had been described in 
the golden visions of Messianic forecast. 
Writers of Apocolypse, a peculiar form of 
imaginative and predictive writing that be- 
gan to make its appearance some two cen- 
turies before, had awakened glowing hopes 
in the’ hearts of the people regarding a new 
era of liberty and power, and the rise of a 
king of the dynasty of David who could re- 
store the glory of ancient Israel, and become 
a world ruler and deliverer of his people. 
This was the form which the Messianic hope 
largely took in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the advent of Jesus. The Jewish peo- 
ple in their dispersion by exile, war and 
commercial migration throughout the empire 
had carried these hopes with them. Expec- 
tations grew ever more eager and confident. 
They believed the time was at hand for the 
coming of their Messianic king. 


The Magi from the East. 

Such hopes must have impressed the peo- 
ple in whose countries they lived. At least 
some fragments of Messianic prophecy seem 
to have come into the hands of a group of 
eastern whose interest was thereby 
awakened in the progress of events taking 
place in the West. Students of the stars 
as they were, and believers in the influence 
of the heavens upon human life, they had 
marked the coming of a star more brilliant 
than the rest, which seemed to them the 
sign of the King about to be born on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In the frag- 
ment that has reached us through the First 
Gospel in regard to the birth of Jesus, we 
have the story of the wise men who came to 
Jerusalem seeking the new born child, and de- 
claring that they had seen his star and were 
concerned to pay him their homage. 


Bethlehem-Ephrathah. 

When these magi arrived in Jerusalem and 
made inquiries regarding the birth of the 
new King, intense interest was aroused in 
their story, and most of all in the heart of 
Herod the king, to whom any rumor of a 
rival was sure to bring disquiet. He sum- 
moned the leaders of the Jewish people and 
asked them what their beliefs and traditions 
had to say regarding the birth of their Mes- 
knew they were con- 
They told him with- 


sages 
ages 


siah, of whom he 
stantly in expectation. 
out hesitation that the birthplace of the 
expected One was Bethlehem. That was the 
home town of David’s family, and since the 
coming King was to be of the Davidie house, 
Bethlehem was of course his birthplace. Even 
so the prophet Micah had affirmed in his 
graphic words, “But thou, Bethlehem- 
Ephrathah, though thou be too little to be 
numbered among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall come he who is to be 
the ruler of my people, whose goings forth 
in promise and in hope have been from old, 
even from the beginning.” (Micah 5:2.) 


What Kind of a King? 
Accordingly it was to Bethlehem that the 
king dispatched the sages, telling them to 
make careful search for the child and to 
bring him word again when they found him. 
His alleged desire to come and render his 
homage to the expected king need not have 


deceived any one. No danger to an aged 
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and unpopular king could be greater than the 
advent of another claimant to the throne, 
and Herod’s methods were well understood 
by his people. But of all this his eastern 
guests were unconscious. On the part of the 
Jews there wag no organized preparation 
for the coming of the new Prince for such 
would have brought instant reprisal from 
Herod, and moreover no one dreamed that 
the future King would be born in obscurity 
and poverty. Every one was looking for 
some display of divine power or some mani- 
festation of military strength in connection 
with the rise of the new age. They could 
not conceive of the Messiah as born from 
an unknown family and in such obscurity 
as marked the advent ot our Lord. They 
were thinking of political and not of re. 
ligious changes. They were not particularly 
anxious for a Messiah who was merely a mild 
and gracious teacher. They wanted a king 
who could assemble armies, make waz upon 
their enemies, expel the hated Herods, throw 
off the oppression of Rome, and found a per. 
manent dynasty of wise, beneficent and ef- 
ficient rulers. It is not strange that with 
these hopes in their hearts they had no ap- 
preciation of an event so obscure as the birth 
of Jesus. 
To Bethlehem. 

Meantime the travelers made their way 
over the six miles that lie between Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem. Some time had passed, 
apparently, since the birth of Jesus. That 
event which, according to tradition, took 
place in the rock grotto underneath the khan 
or lodging place for travelers, had been fol- 
lowed by other events of which the First 
Gospel makes no mention, the flight into 
Egypt, the residence in that distant country 
until the end of Herod’s life, and the return 
to Palestine. The fragmentary character ot 
the stories of the nativity in Matthew and 
Luke leaves many matters in doubt and puz- 
zles us in the attempt to construct an or- 
dered narrative of these days. But it is not 
necessary that we should have a complete 
account. It is enough for us to know that 
the loving memory of the early chureh gath- 
ered about the birth and 
set them forth in such terms as seemed to 
them most reverent and impressive. The 
great fact that lies beyond the borderland 
of all conjecture is that Jesus “was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
and that he entered fully into the experiences 
of his fellowmen in his gracious attempt to 
interpret to them the life of God. 


The Little Child. 

The wise men found the little family in 
the home at Bethlehem, and there in the 
presence of the child whom they had sought 
in the long journey mountains and 
deserts, they brought out the gifts which 
they carried all the way to lay at his feet 
as the tribute of their grateful hearts. 
Though he was not of their race, yet they 
hailed his coming as the realization of their 
hopes in some way which perhaps it would 
have been difficult for them to describe. But 
those offerings which they brought were only 
the first of the vast treasury of gifts which 
the nations have been evermore bringing t 
him; not because he has need of the offer- 
ings of gold and silver, of frankincense and 
myrrh, but because, in the recognition of his 
perfect manhood and of his divine mission 
as the interpreter of God, humanity reaches 
its surest knowledge of the divine and its 
most complete awareness as to the means 
by which man’s life may be made one with 
God. The first Christmas centuries 4g? 
brought to the world the fairest and most 


events of Jesus’ 


across 


precious bestowal of God—the gift of 4 
Little Child. So may the new Christmas 


bring to all of us such cleansing of soul, 
such deepening of faith and. such quickening 
of love as shall renew within us—the Heart 
of a Little Child. 
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Why Johnny Failed 


Johnny had a little mind 
it was his very own, 
And nothing could be put in it 
Except by him alone. 
It wasn’t very big, its true, 
But there was room inside | 
For lots of fine things, chosen out 
As Johnny should decide. 


Mother and father gave to him 
All sorts of good advice, 

But Johnny never put it in 
Or thought about it twice. 

But all the ugly things the boys 
Upon the corners said, 

Why, Johnny picked them up at once 
And put them in his head. 


At school the teacher tried her best 
To give him facts and rules 

Of every useful sort—but, no! 
For Johnny hated schools. 

He picked up brag, and vulgar slang, 
Dime novels, too, ten dcep, 

And filled his: mind till it was like 
A tainted rubbish heap. 


So when the day of manhood came, 
When Johnny searched his mind 

For skill and power, it played him false, 
And nothing could he find 

But worthless trash and ugly thoughts, 
And so he failed, alas! 

Is any other boy who reads 
Coming to Johnny’s pass? 
—Priscilla Leonard, in the Morning star. 


A Little Christmas Heroine 
By Fred Myron’ Colby. 

It was during the days when the patriots 
were losing ground in the Carolinas in the 
‘evolutionary War; the British held posses- 
sion of Charleston and Terleton’s troopers 
were riding over the country terrorizing 
everybody. Only a few brave men like Ma- 
rion and Sumpter held out, and they were in 
hiding, waiting patiently for a chance to 
strike a blow at the hated British. 

In the late fall of the year Captain John 
Eager, an officer of Marion’s legion, obtained 
a leave of absence and went to his home on 
the Santee for a few days’ rest. From the 
best information it was believed that Tarle- 
ton was in another part of the colony, and 
as the Christmas season was approaching it 
was not expected the British would be dan- 
gerously active for some time to come. It 
was then with no little feeling of security 
that Captain Eager settled down with his 
family in the comfortable mansion which he 
had built before his marriage, and where his 
wife and two children made the time pass 
very pleasantly for the patriot. 

The eldest of Captain Eager’s children was 
a girl—Mary Eager, though everybody called 
her Polly—a little maid of twelve, and as 
fiery and true-hearted a patriot as there was 
in the colonies. She and her father were 
great cronies, and Polly liked nothing better 
than to sit and work on a sampler and listen 
to her father as he told of the forays of Ma- 
— men and of the life of the “Swamp 
om” among the fens and forests of the Car- 
olinas, 


And thus were they engaged one day—the 
Christmas of 1781, the captam smoking his 
pipe on the porch while he was recounting 
one of Marion’s exploits, and Polly sitting at 
his feet, stitching her sampler, when they 
were interrupted by the sound of pounung 
hoo s coming up the road. Presently the 
rider appeared, a lank, sandy-haired and com- 
plexioned young fellow, riding a wild, Shet- 
landish looking pony, and going like the 
wind. 

“Tarleton is coming! Tarleton is coming! 
Flee for your lives! he shouted, and the rider 
dashed on to carry the dread tidings of the 
ruthless raider’s coming to other neighbor- 
hoods. 

“Oh, father, what will you do!” cried 
Polly, as the captain rose to his feet and 
glanced hastily around. 

“I don’t know, child. I must hide some- 
where, I suppose, but I don’t know where.” 

Mrs. Eager came to the door, her face pale 
with suppressed emotion. “Jonn, you must 
fly,” she said, “or that terrible Tarleton will 
hang you. And our Christmas dinner is al- 
most ready, and we could have been so hap- 
py, oh, it is too bad.” 

“The dinner will keep, mother,” replied 
Captain Eager, bravely, “and I don’t believe 
the rope is braided yet to nang me. I may 
conclude to stay,—” 

Just then Polly uttered a cry of dismay. 
“Uh, father, they are commg!” and she 
pointed to a cioud of dust not more than 
half a mile distant. 

“It’s no use for me to try to escape by 
flight,” said the captain. *Varleton’s 
troopers would soon overtake me, but there 
must be some hiding place in the house. Any 
way we must risk it.” 

“Papa, may I speak a word,” cried Polly, 
as the captain turned to go inside the house. 
“Tarleton’s men will search for you in ev- 
ery likely hiding place from cellar to attic, 
but they might not look for you here right 
under their very noses.” 

“What do you mean, child?” asked her 
father. - 

“I mean, why not hide in one of these bar- 
rels on the piazza? They will never think of 
you taking refuge in one of these,” and 
Polly pointed to two large barrels or tierces 
which had been brought out of the cellar a 
few days before and were standing empty on 
the very piazza on which they were talking. 

“It’s the very thing, child,” declared the 
captain, “and I will get down into one of 
them as you say. It’s my last chance.” 

It took but a moment for the captain to 
bestow his somewhat bulky form inside one 
of the empty casks where he crouched quite 
comfortably. His daughter hurriedly piled 
some clothing over him, and a few sticks of 
wood were thrown carelessly upon the top. 

Polly was in mortal terror for fear the 
Britons migh ride up before the conceal- 
ment was effected, but she had everything 
completed, and was seated carelessly engaged 
upon her sampler, almost within hand’s reach 
of where her father was concealed, as the 
British troops turned a corner and dashed up 
to the house. 

“Is that rebel hound, Captain Eager, in- 
side?” inquired the leader of the dragoons 
peremptorily, halting his troop just in front 
of where the little girl sat so quietly stiteh- 
ing. 





He was a slender, middle-sized person, but 
muscular and active as was evident by the 
way he sat in the saddle. His face was thin 
and pale, and would have been girlish but for 
the earnest fiery eyes and the firm, deter- 
mined mouth. 

Polly knew very well that this was the 
famous legionary, Bannester Tarleton, the 
fiercest and most unscrupulous of all the Brit 
ish commanders in the South, but her voice 
did not tremble, and she looked the formid- 
able partisan bravely in the face as she an- 
swered: 

“My father is not in the house.” 

Then ensued a dialogue in which Polly 
showed considerable strategy in evading the 
literal truth and in not committing herself to 
falsehood. She could not betray her father, 
and yet Polly felt it would be wrong to tell 
an untruth. 

“If the captain is not at home, where is he 
then?” questioned Tarleton. 

“I cannot tell.” 

“You mean you will not tell,” said Tarleton, 
rattling his saber in its sheath. “But did 
your father go up or down?” 

“T think he went down,” replied Polly, sat- 
isfying her conscience with the mental qualifi- 
cation that he could not have gone up. 

“?Tis as I feared,” said the Britisn leader. 
“We have been anticipated, and the bird has 
flown. But we may yet overtake the rebel. 
So on, men, on.” 

And the haughty Tarleton put spurs to his 
horse and galloped out of the dooryard fol- 
lowed by all his troop, their sabers rattling 
and clattering as they disappeared. 

After the British had been gone sufficiently 
long, Captain Eager was helped out of his hid- 
ing place, and the family sat down to their 
Christmas dinner, which though a little belat- 
ed was none the less enjoyable. They had 
hardly finished their repast when there was 
another clattering of sabers and smashing of 
hoof in the door yard, and a voice called for 
Captain Eager. 

“It’s Marion himself,” said the captain, as 
a small, wiry man dismounted and walked up 
to the door. 

“Yes, it’s the Swamp Fox,” admitted the 
new comer. “We are after Tarleton and his 
men, and we thought you would like to help 
us.” 

And while the captain was having his horse 
saddled, Mrs. Eager and Polly brought out 
the rest of the Christmas cheer for the hun- 
gry patriots to eat in their saddles. 

“General,” said Captain Eager, “if it hadn’t 
been for Polly there, I shouldn’t be here ready 
to ride with you. I should be yonder hand- 
ing on one of those trees,” and he related 
briefly how his little girl had probably saved 
his life by her thoughtfulness and bravery. 

“Polly, you are a heroine, a brave little 
Christmas heroine, ‘aeclared the famous 
leader, stooping to kiss the brown little face. 
“If America is ever free she will owe it to 
our women.” 


Today in a South Carolina mansion there is 
preserved the sampler which Polly worked on 
the day she turned the tables on the re- 
doubtable Tarleton and kissed the Swamp 
Fox, and it is an heirloom prized indeed as a 
memento of the patriotism and heroism of a 
little girl who lived and acted well her part 
in the times that tried men’s souls. 
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Church Life 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of the Bethany graded 
Lesson Helps for Sunday-school, which we 
are now prepared to furnish the schools 
that are looking for the best helps, and are 
ready to adopt the better methods. The ad- 
vertisement appears on another page of this 
paper. 























The first of the tortnightly letters from 
Leslie Morgan, London, England, appears in 
this number of the Christian Century. No 
one should miss reading them. 

Errett Gates nas changed the name of his 
department from Centennial Studies, to The 
Religious Outlook. He will discuss the great 
questions which confront all the 
He is always worth reading. 


vital 
churches. 

Let the preachers who feel that the ma- 
terial they are preparing for their Christmas 
sermons, is really live and vital, give a brief 
sketch of the sermon on a postal card and 
send it to our office, for the page of excerpts 
from Christmas sermons. 


>. — > 
The Lakewood Church, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
in a good meeting with J. G. Slayter as evan- 
gelist 
The Tibetan missionaries write in a most 


urgent two more families to be 


sent to Batang. 


Way tor 


Fred A. Nichols has accepted a call to the 
church at Shelby, Ohio, and began his work 
there November 28. 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society is 
in urgent need of two medical missionaries, 
one for Tibet, and one for Africa. 

George A. Campbell, pastor of the Austin, 
church, preached for the Evanston church 
Sunday evening, December 12. 

Ben F. Hill, and son Harry are to assist 
E. B. Redd and the church at Flora, IIL, in 
a meeting, beginning January 15. 

Earl P. Kempher of Mount Healthy, Ohio, 
has accepted a call to the churches at Orr- 
ville and Londonville, tnat state. 

Evangelist Clarence D. Mitchell has located 
with the church at Ada, Ohio. 


J. P. Allison assisted C. J. Tanner and the 
Central Church, Detroit, in a meeting be- 
ginning November 15, and closing the 28th. 


J. N. Scholes of Newark, Ohio, has accepted 
a call to the church at Bellaire, Ohio, and 
will begin his work there December 15. 


The High Street Church Akron, Ohio, is in 
a meeting, assisted by the Netz sisters. Twen- 
ty-three additions the first Sunday. 


The church at Ensley, Ala., P. H. Duncan 
minister, gave more for foreign missions last 


year than any other church in that state. 


Cheering reports come from China in the 
way of additions. Dr. Osgood reports forty- 
seven additions and W. R. Hunt reports nine. 


J. K. Shellberger tendered his resignation 
to the church at Wooster, Ohio, November 
28, to take effect February 1, thus closing a 
four years’ pastorate. 


I. J. Spencer of Lexington, Ky., will preach 
for the Central Church, Warren, Ohio, in a 
two weeks’ evangelistic meeting, beginning 
January 23. 

The chorus of the church at Capitol Hill, 
Des Moines, gave a sacred concert the last 
Sunday evening in November, to a croWded 
house. 
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The Second Church, Warren, Ohio, is being 
assisted in a meeting by Crayton 8. Brooks of 
New Castle, Pa. 

The chureh at Fort Madison, Iowa, will 
hold a revival in January. Charles E. Me 
Vay of Hardy, Neb., will have charge of the 
music. R. H. Huckie, the minister, will do 
the preaching. 


Charles Jewell, Fort Payne, Ala., writes 
that he will be available for pastoral work 
after the second Sunday in January. He 
would prefer a church in central Illinois or 
adjacent territory. 


Leslie W. Morgan of England writes that 
it is proposed to hold an international con- 
vention of our people in England next year 
after the great missionary conference at 
Edinburgh. - 


Dr. C. L. Pickett reports twelve additions 
in the Philippine Islands. He states that a 
new chapel has been dedicated. Leslie Wolfe 
reports fifty-seven additions, and Miss Sieg- 
fried reports seven baptisms. 


J. M. Blood, a student in Eugene Bible 
College, Oregon, was the first to suggest the 
idea of the state of Oregon providing a 
steamer for the Upper Congo, and he gave 
$125. toward the fund. 


H. Newton Miller of Cleveland, will be with 
John P. Sala at Elyria in an evangelistic 
meeting, beginning January 2. J. P. Gar- 
mong of Des Moines, Iowa, will have charge 


of the music. 





THE EARLIEST AND THE LATEST 
CHRISTMAS. 


The First Christmas, centuries ago, 
brought to the world the fairest and 
most precious Bestowal of God—the Gift 
of a Little Child. 
Christmas bring to all of us such cleans- 
ing of Soul, such deepening of Faith, and 
such quickening of Love as shall renew 
‘the Heart of a Little Child. 

Herbert L. Willett.. 


So may the new 


within us 











D. P. Shafer tendered his resignation to 
the church at Hubbard, Ohio, November 28, 
that he might take up work with the church 
at New Castle, Pa., recently vacated by A. 
H. Jordon. 


It is said that J. H. Painter, so long iden- 
tified with the work of the church in Iowa, 
is moving from Oklahoma, to Coffeyville, 
Kans., where he will have the care of the 
church. 


Report comes that land is being purchased 
for the new hospital at Nangtungchow, China. 
It will cost $900. It will be remembered that 
C. C. Chapman, Fullerton, Cal., gave $5,000 
with which to erect this hospital. 


November 19 marked the close of a three 
weeks’ meeting held by the Buford, Ohio. 
church in which John P. Galvin, the ministc*, 
did the preaching. There were fifty-three 
baptized and one received by s?itement. 


The choir of the First Churen, Danville, 
Ill, repeated Wednesday evening, December 
1, the concert they had given the preceding 
Sunday evening and devoted the proceeds to 
the sufferers at Cherry, Ill. 


The church at Mason City, Iowa, with a 
membership of more than 600 is now without 
a pastor, and on the lookout for one of the 
best men. Their Sunday-school is large and 
growing, and the church has a fine building 
with which to work. 
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I. J. Cahill has notified the Central Chureh, 
Dayton, Ohio, that he will close his thirteey 
years’ pastorate and thus sever his connee. 
tion with the church in the near future. 

Dr. W. E. Macklin and family will leaye 
China for America about the middle of March, 
Their stay in America will be a brief One, 
only about six months. 

W. J. Lhamon, after a meeting at Lathrop, 
Mo., in which there were seventy-three addj. 
tions to the church, has entered upon a meet. 
ing with the church at Elmwood, Neb. 

December 5, Joseph Keevil, city evangelist 
of New York, spoke at the Lenox Avenue 
Church, and W. B. Craig addressed the cop. 
gregation at the Humboldt Street Church, 


The church at Memphis, Mo., refused to 
accept the resignation of their pastor, M., J, 
Nicoson, and refused in such a way that the 
pastor has decided to remain with them. 


Guy I. Hoover, pastor at Tipton, Ind, 
preached on two interesting topics December 
5. The morning subject was, “The Church 
and the Kingdom of God.” Evening, “The 
Golden Rule and the Golden Ruler.” 


The Danville, Ohio, church has just closed 
a fifteen days’ meeting which resulted in fif- 
teen additions. C. M. Arthur, the minister, 
was assisted by D. Emmet Snyder of Colum- 
bus. 


The church at San Diego, Cal., W. E. Crab. 
tree minister, was one of the ten leading 
churches in our brotherhood in its gifts for 
foreign missions. Including the church, Su- 
day-school anl Endeavor offering, the gifts 
amounted to $827.40. 


Last year the congregational contribution 
to the F. C. M. S. and the personal gifts at 
Eugene, Ore., amounted to $1,626.36 and the 
church at Milton, Ore., includtng personal 
gifts raised $824.47. Oregon is rapidly com- 
ing to the front. 


The annual meeting of the church at Can- 
ton, Ill., was held December 1, when officers 
for the next year were elected. A committee 
was appointed to prepare and publish a 
church directory, and another committee to 
select new hymn-books for the church. 


Mrs. Louise Jones Taft, editor of the Sun- 
day-school department of the Pacific Chris- 
tian, remained in the East almost a month 
after the Centennial convention, but is back 
at Berkeley again, and pushing her. work 
with vigor. 

The church at Hastings, Neb., is holding its 
evening meetings in the opera house. It char- 
acterizes the meetings as a “People’s Service.” 
The meetings do not notably differ from the 
usual church service. There is congregational 
singing, a varied musical program and a ser 
mon by the pastor, Mr. Schell. 

H, J. Loken is in a meeting at Healdsburg, 
Cal. More than five hundred persons were 
present for the first service. The preacher’ 
subject was: “The Great Invitation,” ant 
on the following evening, “The Religion 
a Ranker.” G. W. Brewster is the pastor a 
Heaidsburg. 

The church at Rushsylvania, Ohio, held * 
three weeks meeting closing November % 
which resulted in twenty-two additions © 
the church. L. E, Haskin, the pastor, did 
the preaching save from the 19th to 2ist, 
when H. Newton Miller of Cleveland w# 
with them. 


William Price, pastor Howett Street Church, 
Peoria, Ill., is preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on “The Church”—(1) “T# 
Church, is it Popular?” (2) “The Church asl 
the Workman,” (3) “The Present Day Ne# 
of the Church.” Announcement of these mg* 
ings is made on a post card which is mailed 
to a large number of people. 
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E. B. Barnes, pastor of Lynn Street Church, 
Grand Rapids, has put out a striking invita- 
tion to the services of the church. Instead of 
following the conventional form of schedule 
of services, he adopts the style of the com- 
mercial advertiser, describing the character 
of the church and its meetings ending with 
“eome once and you will come again.” 


Frank L. Van Voorhis, Shawnee, Okla., has 
accepted the call to become state evangelist 
of Wisconsin and will begin work in his new 
office about the first of March. Mr. Van 
Voorhis has been successful in his various 
pastorates in Oklahoma, especially in evangel- 
istic work. The Wisconsin churches are pre- 
paring to welcome him right heartily. 


The Men’s Brotherhood of the First Church, 
Springfield, Ill., entertained the other two 
men’s clubs of the churches of Disciples of 
the city, Monday evening, December 6. There 
were 640 men present, and they effected a 
federation of the mey’s clubs, electing officers. 
Dr. H. T. Morrison and Charles P. Kane were 
the committee on arrangements for the meet- 
ing. 

Eugene N., Duty, pastor of the Second 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., and Miss Olive E. 
Waddle were married Tuesday, November 30, 
at the home of the bride’s parents in Bellevue, 
Pa. Mr. Duty began his work at the Second 
Church last September and has met with such 
generous response on the part of tbe people, 
that. there is now every promise that the Sec- 
ond Church will within a few years become 
a strong self-supporting organization. 


On November 28, the church at Mogadore, 
Ohio, was rededicated by H. Newton Miller. 
The church and parsonage had been remod- 
eled incurring an indebtedness of between 
$1,200 and $1,300, $500 of which had been 
provided for prior to dedication day. At the 
various services of the day over $1,000 was 
raised in casu and pledges. This is one of 
the older churches, being organized in 1829. 


Vermont Avenue Bible-school, Washington, 
D. C., broke all reeords December 5, with 530 
present and an offering of $300 for home mis- 
sions, becoming a “living link.” They also 
dedicated their new Sunday-school house 
which gives them a fine equipment for future 
work. The growth will continue. Nothing 
else will satisfy the enthusiastic superintend- 
ent, E. O. Gongwer, and his corps of efficient 
assistants. 

The Men’s Berean Bible Class had entire 
charge of the evening service in the Nelson- 
ville, Ohio, church Sunday evening, December 
5. The members of the class unassisted gave 
the whole program. There were over 300 
men present. At their morning session they 
had 345. The whole Sunday-school had 740 
the same day, which was the highest it has 


ever reached. There were 381 men present 
of that number. R. A. Doan teaches the 
class, 


Seott Cook is pastor. 


S. H. Zendt, who has been pastor of the 
church at Oskaloosa, Iowa, for five years, 
closed his work there the 2ist day of No- 
vember. In the evening the churches of the 
city united in a meeting in which Mr. Zendt 
was asked to preach. The following Friday 
evening the members of the Christian church 
gave him and his wife a farewell reception, 
— them with an oak dining room 
set. 


J. R. Perkins, pastor of the West Siue 
Chureh, San Francisco, addressed the Berean 
Society of the Presbyterian church, recently 
om the subject, “The Decline of Institutional- 
ism.” He has established a new de- 
partment in the Pacific Christian, which 
he calls “Modern Events Religiously Consid- 
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Baking Powder 


The Official Tests show Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder to be 

_ most efficient in strength, 

x of highest purity 


and healthfulness. 


NO ALUM 


No Lime Phosphates 


Avoid Baking Powders 
made irom alum. They 
may raise the cake, 


but alum is dele- 
terious and no 
one can eat food 
mixed with it 
without inju- 

ry to health 





ered.” Mr. Perkins is a pleasing writer, and 
his department will be followed with interest. 


Roswell, New Mexico, had the Sunday- 
school rally of its history Sunday, Novem- 
ber 21. The Christian church had planned 
and labored for increased interest in the 
work of the Sunday-school. There were over 
400 present. The Century class numbered 
125 and other classes in proportion. This is 
the greatest rally of the territory and prob- 
ably the largest Sunday-school in the state. 
George Fowler is the pastor and J. E. Carper 
the superintendent. 


The receipts of the F. C. M. S. for the 
month of November amounted to $4,159.99, 
a gain of $409.48 the corresponding 
month, 1908. The gain for the first two 
months of the current missionary year 
amounted to $3,672.74. The churches as 
churches made a gain of $2,913.58. There 
was a gain during the first two months in 
the receipts from every source except En- 
deavor societies and bequests. We hope to 
continue these gains montn by month to the 
close of the year. 


over 


” 


The following in “Upward.” the weekly 
paper of the Buffalo Street Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is a novel way of suggesting a duty 
of church members. B. S. Ferrall is the 
minister. 

A Dream.—The Upward editor dreamed 
the other night that the entire membership 
had decided to attend church. The auditor- 
ium, men’s room and galleries were filled and 
still the worshippers were coming in great 
numbers. Do you wonder he awoke in the 
midst of the excitement such an experience 
as that would naturally occasion? When 11 
is reflected that the morning audiences for 
the last two Sundays were the largest of the 


present pastorate the possibility of such a 
dream coming true does not seem at all 
unreasonable. 


An advance step has been taken by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Christian Church, 
Kearney, Neb. They formerly held a bazaar 
about Thanksgiving time, using the proceeds 
to prosecute whatever work they might have 
undertaken for the church. For the last two 
years they have dispensed with the bazaar 
and each one made a free will thank-offering 
instead. The plan has worked well. The 
offering this year was $120. The plan has 
been so successful that the ladies have de- 
cided to make the thank-offering a perma- 
nent feature of their work. 


On Thanksgiving day evening, Professor 
D. C. Kellems of the Bible University of 


Eugene, Ore., began a meeting with the 
church at Heppner, Ore. This congregation 
has had a remarkable year. The present 


pastor began his work the first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1909. then the church has 
raised its apportionment on every missionary 
offering of the calendar, for the first time 
in the history of the church, and paid one 
hundred and twenty dollars on the steamship 
Oregon. The Sunday-school has an enroll- 
ment of over three hundred, which is a little 
more than three times the number of mem- 
bers of the congregation. They have built 
on five more Sunday-school rooms in addi- 
tion to the four splendid rooms they had 
and added a basement fourteen by seventy 
feet which will be used for a kitchen and 
banquet hall. The church stands foremost in 
the minds of the people of the city as the 
aggressive and most active force for right- 
eousness in the community. J. Perry Conder 
is the minsster. 


Since 
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E. J. Nickerson, Rutland, Ill, has been 
given a call to the church at Laurens, IIl. 


The annual meeting of the First Church, 
South Bend, Ind., was held Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 7 

R. E. L. Prunty has resigned at Chicago 
Heights and will go back to Missouri. The 
church has not yet secured a successor. 

The meeting which W. F. Richardson, First 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., recently held was 
with L. J. Marshall and the church at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 


The new church at Fort Dodge, Iowa, is 
nearing completion. L. P. Kopp the pastor is 
looking closely after every detail of the work 
as it progresses. 


Levi Marshall, assisted by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of his church at Hannibal, Mo., gave 
a reception to all the members of the church 
December 2. The principal address was made 
by Clyde Darsie, pastor at Quincy, I. 


Austin Hunter held a short meeting with 
home forces at the Jackson boulevard church 
recently. While the audiences were not 
large, there were a number ot additions and 
the church was much strengthened. 


The new church at Latham, IIL, is in pro- 
cess of erection. The minister, Clifford 
Weaver, is now in a revival in the old build- 
ing. The Fifth District convention is to be 
held June. 

\ boys’ class taught by W. D. Caursant in 
the church at Anderson, Ind., has just opened 
their new hall and gymnasium, and now have 


there next 


frequent meetings, games, gymnasium classes, 
ete. The work of the class is highly com 
mended by the local press. 


Do not overlook the advertisement on page 
four of this issue and last week’s also. If 
you neglected to read that page last week, 
get your paper out and read carefully the an- 
nouncement of the Bethany Graded Lesson 
Series. 

E. N. Philips has resigned his pastorate at 
Oxnard, Cal., to accept a call to the First 
Church, Phenix, Ariz., where he begins work 
January 1. Mr. Philips has done good work 
in Oxnard and is held in highest esteem by 
the entire community. 


I. J. Cahill, of Dayton, Ohio, is in a good 
meeting with E. J. Willis at Kirksville, Mo. 
Twenty-four have been added to date; twelve 
during the past week. His splendid preaching 
and exhortations have given much strength to 
the membership. Meeting continues. 


The Sunday-school of the church at Niles, 
Ohio, has grown to such proportions that it 
has become impossible to provide adequate 
room for it. The pastor, A. T. Gordon, and 
the official board of the church are facing the 
question of an enlargement of the building. 


“Billy” Sunday meeting is in full blast at 
Joplin, Mo. Six thousand were turned away 
from the tabernacle Sunday night, November 
29. The city and churches stirred as never 
before. F. F. Walters writes: “All the vile 
things imaginable are being-said of evangelist, 
ministers and churches. I look for hundreds 
of converts in the near future. 


The American Christian Missionary Society 
has just received on the Annuity Plan a gift 
of $10,000 from “A Friend.” This is the sec- 
ond gift on this plan since the books closed 
September 30. This large gift comes from 
one whose family had already made generous 
gifts to the Anierican Society. The gift as- 
sures him an income of $300 every six months 
as long as he lives. 


The second year of Edward B. Bagby’s min- 
istry at Fort Smith, Ark., begins with prom- 
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ise. About $200 has been raised during the 
quarter for missions and there have been nine 


additions. The women were charmed with 
the address of Mrs. Alice M. Wickizer ot 
Tulsa, Okla., on C. W. B. M. Day. ‘he 


Brooks Evangelistic Company wiil hold a 
meeting with the congregation in January. 


Walter L. Martin and wife are in a meet- 
ing at Hamilton, Mo. They report a fine in- 
terest and nineteen additions the first three 
weeks. At the urgent request of the church 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin postponed a trip to Cal- 
ifornia they had planned. They will now 
spend a few months in evangelistic work in 
the central states before returning to the 
coast. They invite correspondence from 
churches wishing meetings. 


F. M. Green of Akron, Ohio, whose retire- 
ment from active work we chronicled in these 
columns recently, writes a helpful note to us 
which he concludes with the information that 
he has been ill and confined to his home for 
over a month. His strength, he says, forbids 
extended writing. This splendid veteran will 
be tenderly remembered in these days by the 
great multitude in whose lives his ministry 
of many years has been an inspiration. 


The church at Nevada, Mo., has just closed 
a fine meeting with 133 additions. O. E. Ham- 
ilten and Arthur Haley assisted. WwW. W. 
Burks has been minister here four years and 
three months and has in that time received 
over 400 into the church. This is the largest 
church of the Disciples betaveen St. Louis and 
Dallas, with one possible exception. Mr. Burk 
was recently called to the First Church, Pa- 
ducah, Ky., but duty seemed to demand that 
he remain in Nevada. 


The First Chureh, Topeka, Kans., called to 
its assistance in a meeting just closed, Lowell 
and Perry McPherson. There were eighty- 
three accessions to the congregation; thirty 
of these being men. The pastor, C. A. Finch, 
says: “Mr. Lowell McPherson’s work was 
remarkable for its grip on men hitherto in- 
different to the church, and he follows up his 
work in the pulpit by personal visitation.” 
Mr. Finch also commends with equal hearti- 
ness the work of the singer, Perry MePher- 
son. These brothers will assist in a meeting 
at Parsons, Kans., in January. 


According to a Methodist newspaper Des 
Moines, Iowa, came near being the scene of 
a good old-fashioned debate on the baptism 
question, between Dr. Clark Braden (Disciple) 
and Rey. J. F. Black (Methodist). According 
to our contemporary the combat was called 
off by Dr. Braden who assigned as his reason 
that he failed to secure an auditorium in a 
city where the Disciples have more and 
greater auditoriums than any other denomina- 
tion. We are surely living in a new era of 
religious thought if none of these buildings 
would be put at the disposal of one of our 
erstwhile most conspicuous defenders of the 
faith. 


Soon after the first of January we 
shall publish abbreviated reports from 
as many of the annual _ reports of 


churches as we can get. Let each one 
of the preachers who read The Christian 
Century, send immediately after his annual 
meeting such a summary. Let the report 
made to us include the following points: (1) 
Net inerease in the membership of the church 
and the Sunday-school. (2) The amount of 
money raised for local expenses and given 
for missions. (3) Whether evangelistic meet- 
ings were held during the year or not. (4) 
Any new plans of work adopted by the 
church, and their success. (5) 1!¢ present 
spiritual condition of the church. This will 
make pages of news that are worth 
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while—the kind The Christian Century wishes 
to publish. Don’t forget to send the report 
early, 2nd to make it brief. 


The Tri-Annual Convention of Auxiliaries 
to the C. W. B. M. of Greater New York and 
vicinity was held at Sterling Place Chureh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Tuesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, November 30. The addresses of the 
afternoon were delivered by representatives 
of the various churches of the city and Mrs, 
laura Gerould Craig, state president an.. field 
missionary. At the evening session G. W, 
Coffman was introduced and gave a short 
talk on the condition of the womanhood of 
India under the present caste system and his 
appeal for the twenty-five million widows of 
India stirred the hearts of all present. Mr. 
Coffman sails from New York today for Na. 
ples, Italy and from there to India, where 
he will begin work near Bombay. The 
prayers of this people will follow Brother 
Coffman as he shall carry the light into the 
darkness of India. 


Among the many things to happen at the 
Pittsburg convention was the organization of 
the church singers of the brotherhood in an 
association whose purpose is declared to-be 
the encouragement of higher -proficiency in 
musical art and greater effici@icy in soul- 
winning. The association is to be called 
“The National Association of Church Musi- 
cians,” with headquarters at 416 Majestic 
Building, Indianapolis. Mr. W. E. M. Hackle- 
man is the president and Miss Lucile May 
Park, Shelbyville, Ill., is secretary. Churches 
and evangelists wishing the aid of musicians 
in religious work will do well to correspond 
with the Indianapolis address. Here is an 
instrument, we take occasion to say, for the 
correcting of an evil which debases the pres- 
ent day church quite as much, perhaps, as 
does any other of the pernicious features of 
modern revivalism. Our church music needs 
elevating. Musicians are the ones to do it, 
and we believe the leaders in this organiza- 
tion will take a hearty interest not alone 
in promoting the welfare of its members, 
but in lifting the ideals of their art among 
the churches. 





HABIT’S CHAIN 
Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed ani 
Hard to Break. 


An ingenious philosopher estimates that 
the amount of will power necessary to break 
a life-long habit would, if it could be trans 
formed, lift a weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of 
heroism to break the chains of a pernicious 
habit than to lead a forlorn hope in a bloody 
battle. A lady writes from an Indiana town: 

“From my earliest childhood I was a lover 
of coffee. Before I was out of my teens ! 
was a miserable dyspeptic, suffering terribly 
at times with my stemach. 

“IT was convinced that it was coffee that 
was causing the trouble and yet I could not 
deny myself a cup for breakfast. At the age 
of 36 I was in very poor health, indeed. My 
sister told me I was in danger of becoming 
a coffee drunkard. 

“But I never could give up drinking coffee 
for breakfast although it kept me constantly 
ill, until I tried Postum. I learned to make 
it properly according to directions, and now¥ 
we can hardly do without Postum for break- 
fast, and care nothing at all for coffee. 

“I am no longer troubled with dyspepsi®. 
do not have spells of suffering with my stom 
ach that used to trouble me so when I drank 
coffee.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “Th 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new om 
appears from time to time. They # 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The church at Muir, Mich., is in need of a 
pastor 


F. P. Arthur will hold a 
Louis. Mich., in Janury. 


meeting at St. 


E. L. Mitchell has just closed a two weeks 
meeting at New Holland, Ohio, where the 
work is prospering. 


A new chureh was dedicated at Fowler, 
Kans, Sunday, Dee. 12. Geo. E. Lyon 
preached the dedicatory sermon. H. W. 


Nicholson is the pastor. 


G. Webster Moore is doing an excellent 
work at lonia, Mich. E. B. Barnes will hold 
a-meeting there in January. 


Prof. Errett Gates, of Chicago, is supply 
ing the pulpit of the chureh at LaPorte, Ind., 
until their new pastor shall arrive, which 
will be soon after the beginning of the year. 


Aaron P. Aten has been called to the pas 
torate of the Capital Hill Church, Oklahoma 
City, where the outlook is most encouraging. 


The church at Emporia, Kansas has called 
0. L. Smith of El Reno, Okla., as pastor and 
he will begin work there the first of January. 


Charles Bloom has decided to give his en 
tire time to evangelistic work, and will have 
his family reside at Elmira, N. ¥., Mr. 











Bloom’s old home. 


The Lyon St. Church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., gave $200 to state missions in Novem- 
ber. This church supports Dr. Jennie Crozier 
in India. There are additions at almost ev- 
ery service. 


Terre Haute, Ind., where 8. D. Dutcher is 
pastor is to have a new building. ‘Lhe work 
has already begun. When complete the 
building will, it is said, be ..e best house of 
worship im the city. Mr. Dutcher is speak- 
ing to large audiences every Sunday. 

W. J. Lhamon, has received an unusual! 
commendation of his work in a meeting at 
Elmwood, Neb. At the close of the meeting 
the park board of the city unanimously 
elected him platform manager and Bible lect- 
urer for the Chatauqua to be held there next 
summer. 


Homer E. 
with the Fifth Ave. Church at Grand Rapids, 
Since his coming last June many have been 
added, the debt 
ganized. He recently preached a sermon on 
temperance which was ‘quoted at length in 


Sala is doing an excellent work 


reduced, and men’s class or- 


the daily press. 


H. E. VanHorn, Pastor of the Capitol Hill 
Church, Des Moines has beefi called to the 
church at Mason City, Iowa. We have not 
heard whether he will accept. Mr. Van Horn 
has done a splendid work in Des Moines, and 
the interests of the churches of Des Moines 
demand that he remain in the Capital City. 


E. B. Barnes of Grand Rapids, Micn., 1s 
preaching a “Pulpit 
Problems.” Here are the “The 
Man in the Pulpit,’ “The Message of the 
Pulpit.” “The Opportunities of the Pulpit,” 
“The Power of the Pulpit,” “The Perils of 
the Pulpit,” “The Problems of the Pulpit,” 
“What the Pulpit Expects of the Pew.” 


series of sermons on 


subects: 


Baxter Waters is to go to Missouri for nis 
‘ext pastorate, having accepted a _ call 
to the church at Lathrop, Mo., thirty miles 
north of Kansas City, where there is a con- 
gtegation of 325 members, and a good church 
building. Mr. Waters is one of our best 
trained men, and will become an influential 
factor in the life of the community to which 
he ministers, He is to begin work at once. 
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C. W. F, Daniels, formerly of Santa Cruz, 
is preaching for the church at Stockton, Cal. 
The chureh is in fine working order and all 
departments are doing well. There are 270 
pupils enrolled in the with 


from 200 to 225 in attendance each Sunday. 


Sunday-school, 


A reception was recently given which was 
largely attended both by friends of the 
church and ministers of other churches. 


Frank Maples who three montas ago went 
to the pastorate of the church at Billings, 
Mont., is greatly pleased with the outlook. 
There are about 200 members of the church, 
with a rather heavy indebtedness, and a 
small and unattractive building; but the 
church is standing by its preacher, and are 
willing to put their best into the enterprise. 
In the three months since Mr. Maples be- 
came pastor, the audiences have doublea, and 
there has been a marked .ncrease in the at- 
tendance of the Sunday-school. 


J. B. Cleaver has resigned the pastorace 
of the Central Church, San Antonio, Texas, 
in order that he may remove to a more 
northerly climate. He will close his work in 
San Antonio, in ninety days. Mr. Cleaver’s 
work at the Central Church has been very 
successful. The Sunday-school attendance 
has been remarkable, three other congrega- 
tions have been organized through the efforts 
of this church, and a new pipe organ has 
just been installed. 


C. C. Sinclair, pastor of the Stuart St. 
Church, Springfield, Ill., has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to the Second Church of Wichita, 
Kan. This step is regretted nowhere more 
than in office of the Christian 
Century, where Mr. Sinclair’s good work in 
Springfield has been watched with constant 


the editorial 


may be recalled by 
Stuart St. Church 
Morrison as the fruitage 


held in the summer of 


satisfaction. It 
readers that the 
ganized by C. C. 
of a tent meeting 


some 


was or- 
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1905. Under the auspices of the First 
Church‘of which he then was pastor, a beau- 
tifal house was erected for the young organ- 
ization and dedicated by Mr. Morrison. A 
pastor, Rufus A. Finnell, was called and did 
excellent work for 
to enter Eureka College. 
Sinclair 


a year when he resigned 
Then Mr. and Mrs. 
The work has prospered in 
Num 
bers were added to the membership until 

reaches 500 


came, 
every sense and in every department. 
now 


names. Congregations ia 


creased steadily. The Sunday-school became 
a problem, as it 


house. 


outgrew the commo liou- 
The young peoples’ 
with fine spirit. The 
function of a 

varied social life. 
by a brotney 


work develop | 
church exercised the 


community center with « 
Mr. Sinclair was described 
real 


pastiol as a 


bishop of 


the community. And in countless deft ways 
Mrs. Sinclair made her own unique contri- 
bution to the church life. The writer knows 
that pastor and wife were greatly belov: 

by the congregation. 


to find 


We are strongly moved 
this removal. It 
illustrating an 


fault with 
to us an 


scandalous 


seems 
instance almost 
churches 

the insecurity and shallowness of the pa- 
toral relation. It is not customary for «a 
national paper to meddle in local alfair- 
but we are convinced that there is no piece 
of business so to be done 


among the churches as to equip men capable 


condition among the 


much needing 


of long pastorates and to educate both min 


isters and churches to expect long pastor- 
ates. No plea of a large field can explain 


Mr. Sinclair’s removal. There is no larger 


field. Not Wichita( nor Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(which wanted Mr. Sinclair), nor Chicago. 


nor any other place offers a preacher a bigger 
chanee to work for the kingdom of God than 
does the community environing the Stuart 
St. Church. Why should a preacher whose 
work is so manifestly blessél of God move 
to any other field? 





Pastors, Sunday School Superintendents 
and Teachers! 






mother 


service, let us cherish His 


heart of Christ's 


in His Name. 
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pr { 
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"tA CHRISTMAS GREETING a. 


HEAR FRIENDS: Once more the whole 
§ round world gathers about the M 
Cradle in Bethlehem. How wonderful that 
the Saviour of the world came as a Child 
into a human home. How full of wonder 
the words: “Unto us a Child is born!” 
Childhood is forever more significant, _ 
more sacred, the Home itself 
a brighter center of Life and Love. 

On this good Christmas Day let us re- 
dedicate our homes to Him; let us resolve 
to lead the children in His Way, let us give 
the Bible its true place in the Coil 
let us magnify love and friendship and _ is for 
Church and 
Kingdom; and let us bind all the influ- 
ences of our lives about His feet 

If this Greeting shall come to any who 
are sick, or burdened, or troubled, or absent 
from home, let it _— to every anxious 

ace 


To one and all of you, and to all whom 
you hold dear, | send my heart's Greeting 
May your portion of the 
Christmas Joy be truly plentiful—enough 
for you and for others beside 


You will wish to remember 


families of your congre- 
gation or the pupils of your 
anger school or class at Christmas 
time. There is no token so ap- 
propriate as a tasteful, simple 
ecard with a gracious Christ 
mas greeting on it. We have 


The 


is printed in two 


prepared this for you. 
sentiment 
colors on a heavy paper fold- 
er enclosed in a white envei- 
The line 
The 


where you 


d; ope of fine quality. 
your signature. 
blank 
may write a personal message 
The 


panying cut is exact size. We 


inside is 


if you wish. accom- 


will send these greetings 
(with envelopes in equal 


number), postpaid, at the 
following rates, cash to ac- 
company orders: 


By the dozen @....$. 50 
By the hundred @. .$3.75 








The New Christian Century Co. 


Send today for free Sample. 
joo E. goth St., Chicago. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Chicago 


The Training for the City Ministry 


By Orvis 


It is not without interest to young men 
about to enter the have the 
opinions of men who have been in the service 
of the church for some years concerning the 
things that are profitable in the education 
of the ministry would be great gain. There 
creasingly that we are not giving any atten- 
tion to the preparation of young men for 
city work and therefore venture to make 
some suggestions as to what we would do 
opportunity to train again for 
called upon to do. 


ministry to 


had we the 
the work we 

First of all, we should take our seminary 
work in the city. The foreign missionary 
cannot get close to his problem in the be- 
gining but the missionary to the city can. 
To live in the city and get its atmosphere 
before being compelled to take up the work 
of the ministry kould be great gain. There 
is a social atmosphere that is peculiar to 
the city and whosoever would make young 
men believe that they can cure souls with 
patent medicine that is devised for all com- 
plaints is a false guide. We must live in 
the city, and diagnose its social evils before 


we can work intelligently on 


are now 


a remedy. 

If we were planning to work in an Ameri- 
ean city, we think we would choose Chicago 
for our student career. We are not unmind- 
ful that it would be hard to find a more 
thorough seminary than Union Seminary 
in New York City. We have deep respect 
for Yale, many of our fellow 
disciples have gone. Harvard has its points 
of advantage. We believe, however, in the 
German idea in education, to follow up the 


where so 


great teachers ® the different schools. We 
have an American prejudice that makes 
us despise the man _ that changes 
schools often in his training. Per 


haps this prejudice is just, so far as it 
affects college students, but the professional 
man has much to gain by getting outside the 
atmosphere of a single school. We would 
take our theological training in Chicago be- 
cause there are more truly great theological 
schools here than in any other city in Ameri- 
ca and more theological students. 

Chicago has at least six theological semi- 
naries in different sections of the city. We 
made personal investigation of four of 

These prepare men for the 
ministry of the Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and the 
Congregationalists. Besides these is the 
Disciples’ Divinity House in connection with 
the Baptist school at the University of 
Chicago. 

The largest of these schools is the Divinity 
school ‘of the University of Chicago. This 
school does not have such elaborate buildings 
for its exclusive use as does the Chicago 
Theological Seminary of the Congregational- 
ists. It has the advantage of proximity, how- 
ever, to a university of dirst rank with build- 
ings, equipment and teachers second to none 
in America. The strongest single feature is 
the equipment for the teaching of Semitics. 
During the life time of President Harper a 
museum collection was made which is con- 
tinually added to, that makes the Univer- 
sity of Chicago the American center of 
Old Testament study. In che depart- 
ment of New Testament there is 
Professor Burton, who, in addition to 
being one of the greatest American 
scholars in his department, takes  in- 
terest in many other matters and has 
just returned from a trip to China in the 
interest of missions and education. Professor 


have 


them. schools 





F. Jordan 


Mathews is the versatile genius of the 
divinity school, editing the magazine, The 
World To-Day, acting as Dean of the Divinity 
school, teaching at the head of the depart- 
ment of Systematic Theology and writing 
books and magazine articles continually. 
Our own Dr. Willett is the popular lecturer 
on biblical themes attracting the largest 
audiences of those who are interested in 
biblical exposition and who admire his 
matchless English style. We pause in the 
enumeration only for lack of space. No 
divinity school in Chicago has such uniform- 
ity of excellence as does that at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

While we have never studied at the Chi- 
eago Theological Seminary, we have come 
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into a genuine admiration of it. The cyr. 
riculum was completely reorganized while 
Graham Taylor was acting president. It js 
the most practical seminary in Chicago, 
Thursday of each week is field day and it js 
compulsory for each student of the seminary 
to visit some public institution or some point 
of interest in Chicago with an instructor to 
explain its significance. We went through 
Dunning the other day with this merry group 
of “theologs.” In the course of their three 
years training they will know more of the 
social machinery of a great city than most 
ministers know all their lives long. Prof, 
Taylor is especially popular among the Dis- 
ciples and it is surprising that we have not 
more students working with him. We found 
only two Disciples in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Prof. Beckwith in the depart. 
ment of systematic theology, and Prof. Har. 
per in the department of Old Testament are 
also generally known. though they are some. 
what eclipsed in the popular mind by their 
brilliant colleague. 





Rev. Addison: Clark, pastor of the 
Central Christian Chureh, of Mineral 
Wells, Texas pays a high tribute to 
“Alexander Campbell and Christian 
Liberty” by James Egbert, by order 
ing a second copy and Saying: 

“T have read five chapters since my 
Centennial and am 


return from the 

delighted with the book. It greatly 
increased my appreciation of your 
wonderful and masterful subject. 


everything A. Campbell wrote, and 
Notwithstanding I have read almost 
had uearned to have a very great 
administration for his masterful 
ability and high spirituality, this 
book of yours leads me into a new 
field of appreciation.” 

Every Disciple ought to read this 
illuminating book. Order a copy to 
day. Cloth, 344 pp., $1.50. Postpaid. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

COMPANY. 

700 East Fortieth 
Chicago. 


street, 











Our First 


$2,000. 

a ME Gein ekcaneece<ekaneen 
July 28, 1899 
September 9, 1899 
March 20, 1902 
March 26, 1902 
July 6, 1903 
November 24, 1902 
December 4, 1905 
May 11, 1909 ..... 


months, promptly on time. 


see his money do the Lord’s work, while he 


follows: 
1. A perfect security for your savings. 


single exception. 
It is free from speculation. 


MR Oe 











The first Annuity Bond issued by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society was in 
favor of Lazarus Ehman, dated November 27, 1897, 
Altogether he has made nine gifts, 
a eee 


Total és 

Brother Ehman shows his faith and cordial approval of the ‘Annuity Plan by making 

ten different gifts, covering the period of November 27, 
the eleven years, or since the first gift was made he has received a check every six 
During the eleven years he has had no risk, no suspense, 
no expense, no doubt, no trouble, no taxes, no repairs. 
every day, and will contitiue to do so until the Lord calls him home. 


To those who are fifty years of age, or older, the Annuity Plan is an ideal invest- 
ment, to say nothing of the good the money does. 


2. It is favored by the most conservative investors. 
3, It is universally popular with those who have tried it. 


It is unaffected by hard times and’ market conditions. 

Its advantages are available for those of large or small amounts. 

There is never any cause for uncertainty or worry. 

For free Mustrated Annuity Booklet address F. M. Rains, Sec., Box 884, Cincinnati, 0. 


Annuitant 


and the amount he donated was 
aggregating $6,734.36, as follows: 


ETT OTOTTTTeVT TTT TTT cane 


. $9,049.03 


27, 1897, to May 11, 1909. During 


The money is yielding interest 
He rejoices to 
yet enjoys an income from it. 


Its advantages may be tabulated as 


To this there is not 4 
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ur: The Divinity School of the Methodists is ducted by Milford B. Lyon one year ago, were raised by Mr. Scoville on the next to 
ile the Garrett Biblical Institute in connection in which the seven leading congregations the last evening of the meeting. All the 
is gith the Northwestern University at Evans- of the city codperated. But numbers cannot expenses of the meeting were provided for, 
go. ton. This is probably the best school for the _ oo Soe bang meetings .- the _ _ Lge to the ngewe expenses . to 
as education of ministers that 1s supported by thie elt id casas ae ants cae = oe a eee Ray wag He 7 ‘mereaged. 
dig: epi y. sts g gregation I take pleasure in bearing witness that I 

Ary that denomination. Prof. Terry is known for has been raised in the estimation of the consider Scoville the prince of evangelists. 
int his work in the field of Systematic Theology. people, and we are now accorded a place I knew that he was a great man, but he 
to The school has been known most widely by among the leading churches of the city. Our proved to be greater than I had anticipated; 
igh the contributions in the field of religious mew church building is also assured as an- a stronger preacher and a greater leader. 
up education made by Prof. Coe. The Method- 
ree jsts are famed for turning out strong 
the preachers. Their men are often called to ] a 4 
ost jeading pulpits of other denominations, es- e S oO 
of. pecially among the Congregationalists. They 
his- have an abundance of evangelistic zeal and 
rot seem to imbibe church statesmanship with : 
nd the very air they breathe. Probably : or Please Us 
cal scholarly ideals are not as high here as in 
rt- most of the schools in Chicago but the fin- Little things annoy us—the little 
ar- ished product is more than able to cope with curl of smoke that, if left alone, 
ire the men of the other seminaries when they would soon smudge the furnishings 
ne- meet in competition in every day life. We and make work for the house-wife. 
ir are not sure the strength of the finished man 

js other than the strength of a man who has There are no annoying little 

retained from his youthful days a religious things in the 
7 experience undisturbed by his _ scholarly 
. processes. In some of our seminaries, strange PE RFE CTION 

as it may seem, the students pray less than 


they did at home. 

We have reserved for the last, the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. It is the schoo! 
of the Presbyterian church, located within 
easy reach of sociological clinic. All of the 
schools in Chicago take the modern 
point with regard to criticism and theology 
but in McCormick this takes the most 
moderate form of any of the four. Professor 
Zenos is probably considered a radical in 
his church, though in the other seminaries 
he would be held to be ratner behind the 
His scholarship and power 
are undoubted. Probably no school would 
make the student be as thorough in his 
books as would this solid old Presbyterian 
school. The finished product from this 
school is a man who knows literature and 
who can speak most ably for the theological 
view-point which was drilled into him. He 
is coming to be increasingly a man of deep 
social sympathies and of practical efficiency 
in the work of the church. 

A student going to all these scnools would 
, receive the full-rounded education. At the 
University of Chicago he would learn to be 
fearless in the pursuit of truth, giving up 
the dearest prejudices for it. At the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, he would get knowl- 
edge of the institutions and the city condi- 
tions that make him aware of our most 
acute social problems in this day. At the 
Methodist school he would come to be a 
great pulpit man with a deep passion for 
the souls of men. In the Presbyterian school 
there would be added that sane conservatism 
that would prevent erratic and half-baked 
ideas from ever coming into the light of day. 
We hope one of these days some venture- 
some student shall reject our American edu- 
cational traditions and try the German way 
of an itinerant student career. 

So far, we have told how we think a 
Preacher could be made who could preach to 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


view- 


They’ve been banished ¥ hard 
thought and tireless work. In their 
stead there are little things that 
please—that make for comfort and 
satisfaction. The little self-locking 


pos Smokeless Device 


that actually prevents smoke—the little lock on the inside of the tube 
that holds the wick in check—keeps it below the smoke zone, so ac- 
curately adjusted that it cannot go wrong—these are some of the 
little things that please—that have contributed to the name and fame 
of the Perfection Oil Heater. 

The fhost satisfying heater you can buy—always ready—easy to 
manage—always dependable—quickly cleaned. 

Brass font holds 4 quarts—burns 9 hours. 
in Nickel or Japan in various styles and finishes. 


Every Dealer Everywhere. If Not At Yours, Write for Descriptive Circular 
4 to the Nearest Agency of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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van of progress. 


Attractively finished 





Duties and Beauties of Life. 


A new book from cover to cover, containing new and choice selections for 
the family circle. The finest collection of pure reading outside the Bible. It 
appeals to Mother and the Home. The compiler of this new volume has put 
into it the best from his personal accumulations in scrap books of 25 years. No 
better gift book can be found anywhere. Size of book, 64x8} inches, bound in 
olive green cloth, with large gilt side and back stamp. 350 pages, with nearly 
50 illustrations—many full page. Price, $2.50. Half Morocco, gilt edges, 
$3.50. Agents Wanted. Every copy sells another. 


PIONEER SERMONS A compilation of 12 representative sermons by 


the Reformers and others following. Some 


city men. Some men want to be more than | Of them taken from books long out of print. Read these and imbibe the spirit 
Preachers. They aspire to be ministers as of the Reformers. Price $1.25. 
well. Next week we shall undertake to tell DECLARATION AND ADDRESS (1809). CONVERSION (1853). 


how a man might be trained outside the 
schools for a city ministry. 


By Th. Campbell. 
SERMON ON THE LAW (1816). 
By A. Campbell. 


THE LOVE OF GOD (1868). 
By Wm. Baxter. 
ASSURANCE (1848). 
By Dr. A. Wilford Hall. 
ADDRESS TO THE DISCIPLES (1832). 
By John Smith. 
CHRIST AND NICODEMUS (1868). 
By M. E. Lard. By Wm. Hayden. 


25 other new and good books. Send for catalogue and circulars. AGENTS WANTED. 
F. L. ROWE, Publisher, 422 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


By J. M. Mathes. 
MOSES AND CHRIST (1859). 
By Walter Scott. 
TO THE CHURCH IN AMERICA (about 
1830). . 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
SPRINGFIELD PRESBYTERY (1804). 
By Barton W. Stone. 
THE CHURCH: ITS IDENTITY (1868). 
By Benjamin Franklin. 
HUMILITY (about 1845). 


SCOVILLE MEETINGS AT HASTINGS. 
NEBRASKA. 

a By R. A. Schell, Pastor. 

The Scoville Evangelistic Company closed 
their meeting at the Hastings Christian 
Church, November 26. 307 responded to the 
invitation, and the town was stirred as it 
as never been before. This number was 
oy twice as many as were added to the 
churches in union meetings which were con- 
other result of the meeting. Nearly $14,000 
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COLORADO LETTER. 
B. B. Tyler. 
We are more than pleased, we are de 


lighted, to have H. O. Breeden with us. 

There is a veritable revival in the “Mother 

Church,” mother of our churches in Denver, 

mother of our churches in Colorado. There 

have been from five to ten additions to the 
church each Lord’s Day since Brother Bree 
den began his pastorate. 

The Colorado State Mission Board met 
vesterday and elected Dr. Breeden chairman. 
The pastor of the Central Church is logically 
the leader of our forces in. Denver and in 
all Colorado. Breeden is a born leader. His 
brethren served notice on him yesterday that 
he is expected to lead. 

Already the “Mother Church” has decided 
to become a “living link” in the foreign mis- 
sion work. 

The State Board decided at its meeting 
yesterday, to employ three men in our State 
work instead of one, as heretofore. Leonard 
G. Thompson will continue to serve as corre- 
sponding secretary. Clark Bower will serve 
as Sunday-school evangelist. The hope is 
entertained that Charles William Dean, now 
pastor in Pueblo, will consent to do the 
work of a general evangelist in the state. 
Here is progress. 

In 1898 I attended the Colorado State Con 

vention. The Committee on Ways and Means 
reported a resolution recommending that the 
church attempt to raise $600 for State mis- 
sions. This resolution was amended by strik 
ing out $600 and inserting $1,000. Leonard 
G.Thompson was elected evangelist and cor 
responding secretary. That year our churches 
contributed $1,200. This amount has been 
more than doubled in a single year. The 
mark set before the churches for the current 
year it $4,000. 
“ The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
will send to the state this year $1,200. ‘Ihe 
American Christian Missionary Society aided 
the infant congregation at Durango last year 
to the amount of $400. The same amount 
will probably be given this year by this so- 
ciety to aid the work at Durango. 

The number of congregations and self 
supporting churches has more than kept pace 
with the increase in offerings. Thirty-five 
Bible Schools last year contributed more than 
$1,800 to mission work in the state. 

Remember that we, in “the Centennial 
State,” are laying the foundation of an er- 
pire in this Rocky Mountain region. Col 
orado has more than 100,000 square miles of 
territory within her boundary. Colorado can, 


and will, support a population of several 
millions 
Leonard G. Thompson, more than any 


other person, deserves credit for the prog- 
ress made in our work during the last ten 
vears. He is the best man in his place. corre 
sponding secretary and state evangelist, that 
I have ever known. 

Denver, December 3, 1909. 


THE CENTRAL CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, 
MEETING. 


Hugh McClellan, of Richmond, Ky., has 
just closed a meeting of nearly four weeks 
with the Central Church of Indianapolis, dur- 
ing which ninety persons came forward, 
thirty-five to make confession and the rest 
by letter and statement. The singing was 
led by W. E. M. Hackleman and a large 
chorus choir. The attendance throughout 
was large and the interest deep. I have never 
been through a meeting where the spirit was 
finer. The additions by no means indicate all 
the good that was done. Night after night 
Bro. McLellan preached strong gospel ser- 
mons, laying upon the consciences of the peo- 
ple in his own unique and interesting way 
the great obligations of the Gospel. The 
people were delighted with the sermons. Mr. 
McLellan depends upon his message and not 
upon any professional methods of appeal for 
results. He is even more deliberate in his 
invitation than in the body of the sermon. 
His sincerity in all he says is very evident. 

The church planned greatly for the meeting 
and we are all very happy in the results. I 
believe that instead of having gleaned the 
field we shall continue to reap for months 
to come as the fruit of this sowing. Bro. 
Hackleman’s leadership in song was a feature 
of the meetings. ALLAN B. Puirpctrt. 
Indianapolis, Dec. 2, 1909. 
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As We Go to Press 


Carthage, Mog Dec. 12.—Decision day, 
eighteen confessions, twenty otherwise; 


greatest day in the history of the church.— 
James A. Harbaugh, Supt. D. W. Moore, pas- 
tor. 

Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 12.—Twenty-four ac- 
cessions today, making 169 in four weeks. 
All hearts rejoicing. Continue few nights, 
when Yeuell will begin at Havelock, a sub- 
urb, for ten days’ meeting. Storms 
constantly interfered—H. H. Harmon. 

Wichita, Kas., Dec. 12.—Great day for 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions; morc 
than $300 raised. Continue Miss Boyd as our 
living link missionary at Bilaspur.—Walter 
Scott Priest. 

Little Rock, Ark., Dec, 12.—The Scoville 
evangelistic company is here in the greatest 
religious upheavel Little Rock has ever seen. 
There have been forty-four additions today, 
106 last wek, 225 in fourteen days. Now 
that I have heard Scoville, it is no wonder 
to me that “Billy” Sunday said “he is the 
living evangelist of any single 


have 


greatest 
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church in the world.” He is a veritable ey- 
clone of wonderful power, his sermons are 
masterpieces, every one forceful. He is dead 
in earnest and preaches as though every sep. 
mon would be his last. Mrs. Scoville, the 
sweetest singer 1 have evr heard, has cap 
tured this old Southern musical city with her 
wonderful solos. Mr. Minges works all the 
day and half the night, holds saloon meetings 
and has brought scores into the church. Mrs 
Minges, Mr. Guthrie, and Miss Stevens af 
are first class workers. A large percent of 
the additions have been grown men. No one 
need ever doubt that Scoville does not preach 
a full gospel.—Arthur K. Brooks, Pastor 
Third Street Church. 

Rupert, Idaho— Dec. 13: Splendid house 
of worship in Irrigation district dedicated 
yesterday; pledges freely made covering all 
indebtedness; thirty one additiaons to date: 
meeting continues with increasing interest. 
John L. Brant, great church dedicator and 
strong preacher; Mrs. Brandt and Sunbeam 
chorus splendid attractions. C. H. Althiede 
very best of song leader.—D. B. Titus. 





No Christmas Present Like A Book — 


Send us $1.50 for a new annual subscription to The Christian Century and we 
will mail postpaid any one of the following books to any address you wish: 


Altar Stairs—Judge Scofield’s Thrilling 
Religious Novel. No more beauti- 
made book from any publisher. 
Regularly sells for $1.50. 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith— 
By Herbert L. Willett. 


The New Christian Century Company 


700 East 40th St. 


Our Plea for Union-~By Herbert L, 
Willett. 

Historic Documents Advocating Chris. 
tian Union—Edited by Charles H, 
Young. 

Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples—By Errett 
Gates, PhDs 
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ALTAR STAIRS 


A THRILLING RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


BY JUDGE CHARLES J. SCOFIELD 


(Author of “The Subtle Adversary”) 


Considered by Competent Judges One of the Great- 
est Stories Ever Published by the Disciples of Christ 








Regular Price ~ 
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$1.50 
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“A most forceful 


“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 
“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 

and. healthful 
reading.”—Z. T. Sweeney. 


A Beautiful Gift Book for 
Anniversary or Christmas 
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